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PoCttEe’s CATALOGUE of New and Second-hand 

BOOKS (No. 119, for FEBRUARY) at reduced prices, post 
free. Sport and Travel a Speciality. —Witttam Porrer, 30, Exchange 
Street East, Liverpool. 


NOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate 
OATALOGUES on application 
DULAU & 00O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 20, South Name Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxf 
CATALOGUES post free on sdotiatiot. 











AGENOY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and 

* BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 28rd Street, New 

York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 

attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 

Jos a iy Sen ae mar age in London for filling, on the most 

vourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA- 

on and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 








IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
N *nixe, sun © MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 


eee Gough Square, 

have special 

fearon seo and specially-buil: 
folding aoa covering 8, 3h Sh, or Oh peat davamainns cap msentin 
zAdvics and assistance given to anyone wishing to commence New 


Faciliti th f 
ay = epee o eaies tor Baiberial OMlees, tree. Advertising 


Telephone anal. Shaws Ohi * Africanism, London.” 


CR ae AUTOGRAPH COLLECTOR—A NEW 
Futhaw yp is A 3 ee a. lor soley lice fen 





U Sivaesi TY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


he PROFESSORSHIP OF PHYSICS. 


This CH will be VACANT by the resignation of Prof. Carey 
Foster At the lose of thé present Session. be 

APPLICATIONS, accompanied by sueh Testimonials as idates 

may wish to submit, should rene the Secretary by DAY, 


Marca 1, 1898. 
Further information will be sent on applicaticn. 
The new Professor will enter on his duties next October. 
J. M. basses M. An. Goanstany. 


P#iFyYseo. VERED. — UNIVERSITY of 


an be University Court is about to proceed to the APPOINTMENT 
TERNA ew for DEGREES in the following 
| £ for the Year 1898 


GEOLOGY (One | Menaaiper). 

ta eg (One Examiner). 
MINING (One Examiner). 

MINE SURVEYING One Examiner). 
POLITICAL ECONOMY (One Examiner). 

Candidates for Examinerships must send in their names to the 
Rreistaar, with an {oy of oar ualifications as they may 
think desirable, on or ? before M _ 1898. Information 
in regard to ; work and stipends yy ers may be obtained on 


application to 


IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Town Hall Chambers, Newport, Mon. 





[J NiveEgsity off GLASGOW. 
EXAMINER IN POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The University Court of the Univers of AMINE will shortly pro- 
ceed to APPUINT an ADDITIO R in POLLICAL 
ECONOMY for DEGREES i pt 


The a will ony as from me , 1898, to 3ist 
December, at an annual fee of £10 

Can didates yo lodge twenty 4-5 of Loe application and 
testimonials with o a ed on or before 28th February, 1898. 





jersi: 
E. PPERTON, Beeretary of the Court. 
91, West Regent ‘Btrect, Glasgow. 


R2t4* ACADEMY of’ ARTS. 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS’ WORKS. 
EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, 
From 9 a.m. to 6 p.m, 





re 


OYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. — ROTI is 
HEREBY GIVEN that the President and Council wi 
to ELECT, on TUESDAY, Marcu 8th, a TURNER ANNU ‘ANT. 
Applicants for the Turner Annuity, i gm is of the value £50, 
must be Artists of repute in need of pamee a the waaveideble 
failure of professional employment, or oo ft 
Forms of epeticas on can ae 1 by I letter addressed t 
Secretary, Royal Academy of Art coadilly, W. They aeust 5 
filled in and resarned on or betore 8 Saturday, March 5th. 
y or 
FRED. A. EATON, Secretary. 








UY’S. HOSPITAL. ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS in SEPTEMBER, 1898.—SIX OPEN OHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Three (£150, £60, and £50 ‘in Science and Three Papers on . 





[FFE WRITING promptly - an and accurately done. 
Baath, eer 1,000 W: ch and German, in Roman 
asia r 1,000. French Log 5 ty ; Samptes and re- 


yrange B. AL » 18, Mortimer Crescent, N 
YPE-WRITING work of every description done 
with accuracy and despatch. Author's MSS., Technical and 
Legal Copying, Indexing, Specifications, Tracing, Translating, 
Addressing, Type-written Mimeographed Copies, &., &c.—The Misses 
E. & J. Purz, 435, Mansion House Chambers, London, ast Cc. 








ITERARY RES#®ARCH.—A Gentleman, 
experienced in Literary Work, aud who has access to the British 


Museum ing m, is open to arrange with Author or 
ete: reseizing assistance in Literary Research, or in seeing Wor 
e Press. Translations aw 22 Bm from French, I uty 


Branish.— Apply, by letter. to D. ©. Dattas, 5, Furnival 8 
nd 





RERCH in THREE MONTHS. —_FRENCH in 
HREE eo — DAMIEN’S NEW SYSTEM 
Privately or by Success we 


post. Any Co! 
the Press.—10, New Oxford:8 Strect, London, W. mmended by 





T= AUTHOR’S a PAPER - -_ 
(The LEADENHALL PRESS, Léd., 50, Leadenhall Stree’ 
Sentel ae ) 


Contains hairless paper, over which the 
treedom. Sixpen dozen, rul 


jee each. 5s. per 
‘ BOOKS FOR SALE. 
Advertisements are inserted under this heading at 4d. per line, prepaid. 
OR SALE.—BARGAINS, Repco bal Retiring.— 


Punch, -up to 1 from Vol. 1, peneens, 12 
fee a _ » vol. ating — f 


cost £150).— 
vols., cost £30).— Lewis _—- cal 
Diotonary, somplet wt le ack, sive. oot £20).— Dickens's 


Cuar.es Lows, New? fees, and Deskerville Hall, Birmingham. 


x with perfect 


























and | £30) in Arts.— iculars, and copies of Ly =m —— 
to the Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8. 
UY’S HOSPITAL.—PRELIMINARY 
SCIENTIFIC (M.B. Lond.) CLASSES are held threaghout 
the year. Special Instruction is A. for the J July Examinatio: 
Fee, 16 Guineas, 





HE HARLEIAN SOCIETY, instituted in ard 
for fd Publication A — Manuscripts relatin 
ney Ay es eraldry. President: The ont 
of BUTE. K.T. Entrance Fee, 10s. éd. 
a 1 1s. 
and full particulars of Publications already issued 
(6 Vo umes), and Forms of Application for 

on app to the essrs. 
Hvuenes, 140, Wardour Street, W., vt to one of the Hono 
=~ es Gxorer J. ARMYTAGE, FS.A. » Clifton Woodhead, 

d J.P. a nay FS. ~~ % Chariesville, Birkenhead. 


OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAI 


Geneal: 
Honoursble th the 
Ann 





The course of study is arranged to fit an engineer for employment in 
Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 Students will be admitted 
in September, 1898. The Secretary of State will offer them for compe- 
tition 12 Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents 
in the Telegraphic Department, one in the Accounts Branch P. W. D., 
and one in the Traffic Department, Indian State Railways. 


For particulars, apply to Secretary at College. 





HE SONS of Dr. SPIERS are about to Publish 
8“ ge ga 


. 8 
grateful TIONS and “CONRBCTIONS. Please 
address to ‘Professor Victor mony King’s College, London. 





A LADY desires ENGAGEMENT as UTEHO- 
GRAPHER and TYPIST 


9, Raper on 


Pomsingions 
literary work. Excellent ref: 
Road, Bedford Park, W. 


erences Addie eee 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAY, 
RUSSIAN, AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN pb a ta 


co Y 
from 0) NEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
perannum, — TWO GUI 8S per annum, 
BOO IETY (f .B.—Two or Three 
weekly exehtoge of Books ot the | UNITHin ONE SUBsonPTION, 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | arid thus lessen t 
GUINEAS per annuii. 





Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free. 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 
Sent Gratis and post free to any address. 

The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Oopiesof FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





MUDIE’S SELEOT. LIBRARY, Limited, 


30-34, New Oxrorp Srrezt; 241, Brompron Roap,8.W.; 
48, Quzen Victor Srzeet, E.C., Lowpon; and 
at Bartow ARoADE, MANOHESTER, 


MESSRS. J. ©. DRUMMOND & ©OO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.O., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
feuding Loudon Art in Poblag Firms. = ra large Collection Setice oe ia 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process BLOOKS FOR THE PURPOSE OF ORDINARY 
Book ILLUSTRATIONS. 

‘essrs. eee om best Processes 
tn ike tong —, —— ~ = i By wants of 
Antiquarians, iin the investigation 
and publication of ‘ 

J. CO. DRUMMOND & OO. invite attention to their 
Improvep Rarip Psoro-MECHANICAL PRocEsS, 


For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, éc., 
é&c., at a moderate cost. 

Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 18651. 
IR K BEC K BAN K, 

B Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOS1TS 
repayable on demand. 

TWO per. CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAvEnee DEPARTMENT. 
Jie te ee ot rat te cach completed fi. — 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE-~-.--.. - 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 


HOW 70 PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MO¥TH 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, 1K, with WEYBOROFT 
. PRANOIS 1 RA udboeeer. 


PURCHASE. 
BOOS EO eee beret 


ANTED.—Copies of “THE ACADEMY” for 


llth» sagpars., ve Price per copy) paid.— 
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F. ¥. WHITE & 6€O0.’S LIST. : _ M | "¢ 
JOHN STRANGE WINTER'S NEW en VICTO RIAN ERA SER | ES. — SEW mae . 


At all Booksellers’ and Bookstalls, in illustrated paper 
cover, la. 


IN the SAME REGIMENT. By the 
AUTHOR of “A GAY LITTLE WOMAN.” 





NEW EDITION, in 1 vol., picture boards, price 2s. 


JOAN and MRS. OARR. By the 


AUTHOR of “SHEBA,” 





Tm Tilustrated paper cover, price 1s. 


THE BLUE DIAMONDS: a Tale of 


Cejlov, By LEILA BOUSTEAD., 





P°PULAR S/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 
At all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, 





JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S NEW NOVEL, 
BLANCHE OONINGHAM’S SUR- 
RENDER. By the AUTHOR of “ DANDY,” 
ANNIE THOMAS’S NEW NOVEL, 
DICK RIVERS. By the Author of 
“DENNIS DONNE.” 
MRS, LOVETT-CAMERON'S NEW NOVEL, 


DEVIL'S APPLES. By the Author of 
“IN a GRASS COUNTRY.” 


GIRLS WILL BE GIRLS. 
FLORENCE WARDEN. 
© cecee A racily-told story.” —Sootsman. 


A FAIR IMPOSTOR. By Alan 
ST. AUBYN. 


we The developments are of an interesting kind.” 
Scotsman 


AT the TAIL of the HOUNDS. By 
Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 
.. . & lively and well-managed cous ray orld. 


F V. WHITE & CO., 14, Bedford Street, Strand. 


By 








NOW READY. 


TOURISTS VADE MECUM of FRENCH 
COLLOQUIAL CONVERSATION. A careful selec- 
tion of everv-dav Phrases in Constant Use, with 
VvCABULARIES, TARLES, and the Exact Pro- 
punciation of every Word. An Easy Method of 
ecquiring a knowledge of French snfficient for all 
1 uryoaes for Tourists or Business Men on a Trip from 
Lon:ion to Paris, Special attentio: has been devoted 
to the secrion on Oycling and Photography. Price 1s:, 
{1 pages, reap. 8vo, limp cloth. 


THE POPULAR GERMAN READER. No. 1. 
MY CHILD-WIFE. (From “ David Copper- 


field,” by Charles Dickens.) With Translation and 
Imitared Pronunciation, by F. HUNDEL. De-igned to 
facilitate the translation of English into German at 
sight. Price 6d., 32 pages, crown 8vo, in wrapper. 


HiER UND DA: A Collection of Wit, 


Humonr, Satire and Interesting Extracts, in English 
and German, on the same page. Price 6d., 32 pages, 
crown 8yo, in wrapper, 


NEW SHORTHAND WORK. 


BRIEF REPORTING NOTES in SHORT- 
HAND. With printed key, and the matter counted and 
timed for testing of speed either in Shorthand or Type- 
writing. 61 pages, demy 8vo. Price 6d. ; cloth, ls, 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Limited, 1, Amen- corner, 
London, E.C., Bath, and New York. 





THE MOST NUT+I IOUS. 


Er FP 2s 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 





J. HOLLAND ROSE, M.A, 
In course of Publicstion in Monthly Volumes, 
price 2s. 6d. each. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CHARLES DICKENS: 


A Oritical Study. 
By GEORGE GISSING, 
Author of “New Grub Street,” &o, 





VOLUMES PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
JOHN BRIGHT. By ©. A. Vince, 


M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
THE ANGLICAN REVIVAL. By 
J, H. OVERTON, D.D., Rector of Epworth and Canon 
THE RISE of DEMOCRACY. By 


J. HOLLAND ROSE, M,A., late Scholar of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge. 





The uent Volumes of the Series will be Published 
successively on the 15th of each month. 





Lonpon: BLACKIE & SON, Liurrep, OLp BalLey, 
A THEORY OF LIFE DEDUCED 


FROM THE 
EVOLUTION PHILOSOPHY. 
By SYLVAN DREY. 

34 pp., stiff wrapper. 
Price One Shilling. 


London: Writtams & Norg@ars, 14, Heovrietta Street, W.C. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW LIST. 


In crown 8vyo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


THOMAS BEST JERVIS, 


Lieut.-Colonel Bombay Engineers, H.E.I.0.’s Service, 
Director of the Topogfaphieal and Statistical War De- 
partment. A Biography by his Son, W. P. JERVIS. 
“Tne biographer has done his work with judgment. and 
Gone, and has produced a work of considerable general 
utility interest.’’— Glasgow Herald, 

















NEW NOVEL. In crown 8vo, price 6s, 


THE MEDHURSTS OF MIN- 


DALA. The Story of the Development ofa Soul. By 
G. M. WATERHOUSE. ‘ 
“The book possesses considerable force of description 
as well as of character delineation, which well sustains the 
reader’s syinpathetic interest.’"—Christian. 
™ hly readable, with plenty of - 
ritish Weekly. 





NEW VOLUMES OF FAIRY TALES. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, Ulustrated, price 5s. 


ELSIE?S ADVENTURES IN 


FAIRYLAND. By BEDFORD POLLARD, Author of 
“ The Adventures of a Grecian Hero,” &c. 
“A cnarming story. We advise all children to read it.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 
“ Will form an admirable gift.”— Bazaar. 
“ Will attract both boys and girls, The volume is well 
illustrated.” —Dundee Advertiser. 





In crown 8vo, cloth, 63. Illustrated. 


PRINCES THREE and SEEK- 


ERS SEVEN. Four Fairy Tales by MARY COL- 
UHGOUN. Ilustrated by EMILY BARNARD. 
“Fall of incident, marvellous and otherwise. .. . 
Will be eagerly read.”"—Daily Aews. 
“ Four capital tairy stories, which might be read with 
pleasure by people of any age.”’—Standard. 





Tn crown 8vo, paper cover, price ls, 


THE HEART of a SEKVANT. 


J. E. A. BROWN, Author of “‘ The Heart of a Girl,” 
“The First Four Things,” &c. 

“ Abounds in apt, striking, and edifying thoughts and 
comments, which cannot fail to render it valuable and 
interesting to a wide circle of readers.” 

Family Churchman. 

“ Seta forth admirably the honoucraole position and great 
privileges of domestic service.”’—Chur ch Bells, 


Exxror Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











ZANZIBAR AND PEMBA. 


TRAVELS in the COASTLANDS of BRITISH 
EAST AFRICA and the ISLANDS of 
ZANZIBAR and PEMBA. 

By W. W. A. FITZGERALD, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I, 
With 15 Maps, 117 Illustrations, and Appendices. 

Demy 8vo, 28s. [This day. 


NEW BOOK BY FRANCES MAONAB. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 
FOR SETTLERS. 


By FRANCES MACNAB, 
Author of “On Veldt and Farm.” 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





(Shortly. 
WITH UPWARDS OF 100 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE BUILDING of the EMPIRE: 
we gy RR Growth from Elizabeth to 
Victoria, By ALFRED THOMAS STORY, Author of 
“The Life of John Linnell,” &c. With Portraits of 
Queens Elizabeth and Victoria in Photogravure, and 
upwards of 100 Portraits and Illustrations, 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, lds. 

The World says: “An important and interesting his- 
torical work is published by Messrs. Chapman & 
under the title ‘ The Building of the Empire.” The author 
traces the growth and development of the Empire from the 

shut off from dominion on the 
ropean began to extend her 

wider seas. ‘I'he book is not due to the i 





THE GADSHILL EDITION OF 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 
Edited by ANDREW LANG. 
VOLUME 22, 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. With In- 


troduction and Notes by ANDREW LANG. And 
10 new Photogravure Illustrations by Charles Green. 
Square crown 8vo, 6s. Tn a few days. 
*,* The illustrations for this volume have been specially 
drawn for the Gadshill Edition by Charlies Green, and have 
not appeared in any other edition, 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS 
EDITION, 
PICKWICK PAPERS | OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
2 vols. 2 vols. 


OLIVER TWIST. BARNABY RUDGE. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY.| DAVID COPPERFIELD. 
2 


a quecmner: BLntk & vols. 
aK HOUSE. 2 
ae = *| CHRI8TMaS BOOKS. 
DOMBEY and 8ON.| LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
vois. 


A TALE of TWO CITIES. 


The Guardian says: ‘“‘The Gadshill Edition is all that 
tle lover of Dickens can desire. It will be more complete 
than oe have appeared...... It is handsome in form, 
easy to hold, and pleasant to read. The utmost pains heve 
been taken to restore the illustrations to their o1 a! frest- 
ness, and, if we may judge from the first two volumes, these 
— have had the success they deserved. Mr. Andrew 

ang promises an introduction to each work. No oue is 80 
well fitted for the work as Mr, Lang.” 





THE CENTENARY EDITION OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 
Edited ty H. D. TRAILL. 

VOLUME XVI. 


THE HISTORY of FREDERICK the 


GREAT. Volume V. With 2 Portraits. Square crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. (In a few days. 


VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS EDITION. 


SARTOR RESARTUS. CROMWELL’S LETTERS 
a REVOLUTION.| and SPEECHES. 3 vols- 
vo 


WORSHIP. FREDERICK the GREArT, 
PAST and PRESENT. Vols, I.-IV. 


The Pall Mali Gazette says: “‘ In the matter of printing, 
paper, and binding nothing is left to be desired, while to 
udd tothe value of the production there is an admirable 
critical introduction from the pen of Mr. H. D. Traill. It is 
a handsome edition.” 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., Lonpox. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & €0:|DEIGHTON BELL & CO.;|MACMILLAN & CO’S 
CAMBRIDGE NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Atall LIBRARIES, BOOKSTALLS, and BOOKSELLERS’. 


ANDREE AND HIS BALLOON 
By H. LACHAMBRE and A. MACHURON 
(who accompanied the Expedition to Spitzbergen). 
ANDREE AND HIS BALLOON 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 40 Full- Illus- 
trations from Photographs. ~~ 


With a short Biography of ANDREE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ANDREE AND. HIS BALLOON 
THE KINGDOM of the 
YELLOW ROBE—SIAM. 


Be ee of tho Dineeiin Doves: 
ment, Bang Siam, With many Ilustrations 
E. A. Norbury, and from Fasteapeaine, lenge deme 


8vo, 158, 
DEBATEABLE CLAIMS (Essays on 
Ed By JOHN OHARLES 


veation N 
Tana, Author of some Observations of a Foster 
Parent.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THROUGH CHINA WITH A CAMERA 


By JOHN THOMSON, F.R.G.8. Fully Illustrated. 
Feap. 4to, One Guinea net. 


“TI should say the finest set of pictures of China ever 
published.”—Daily Mail. 


ADVENTURES in LEGEND (His- 
torical Tales of the West Highlands), By the MARQUIS 
of LORNE, K.T. Crown 8vo, 6s, Ilustrated. 


The WORKS of GEORGE MEREDITH. 


In CONSTABLE'S POPULAR 6s, EDITION. 
With Frontis; 


DIANA of the COROSSWAYS. [Just published 


RHODA FLEMING. ; VITTORIA. 
SANDRA BELLONI | RIGHARD FEVEREL 
Others at short intervals. 


SELECTED POEMS. By George 


MEREDITH. 6s, net. 


NEW POEMS. By Francis Thompson. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY E. NESBIT, 


ENTITLED 
SONGS of LOVE and EMPIRE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“It is poetry, true poetry, poetry that should live.” 


Pall Mall Gazette, 
“FIDELIS,” and other Poems. By 


C. M. GEMMER, Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. net, 
“The beautiful poem, ‘A Reverie,’ in whose tender 
pathos and stately movement we ficd an abiding charm.” 
Literature. 
“Has undeniable beauty, distinction of tone, carefal 
craftsmanship.” —Manchester Guardian. 


BY the ROARING REUSS: -Idylls of 
the Alps. By W. BRIDGES BIRTT. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
THE NEW VOLUME IN CONSTABLE’S HISTORICAL 
NOVELS SERIES, Bdited by LAURENCE GOMME, 
crown 8vyo, 3a. 6d., is 
WESTWARD HO! By Charles 
KINGSLEY. 
ALREADY PUBLISHED IN THIS SERIES. 
HAROLD. By Lord Lytton. 
THE CAMP of REFUGE. By Charles 
MACFARLANE, 


THE PUPILS of PETER the GREAT. 
By R. NISBET BAIN. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 


“* An excellent piece of historical study, sober, broad, and 
sympathetic in treatment.” —, tator. 


THE LAUGHTER of PETERKIN. By 


FIONA MACLEOD. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


ODD STORIES. By Frances Forbes- 


ROBERTSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 





2, WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 








Just published, crown 4to, 6s. 
THE PSALMS 
in Three Collections. 
Translated with Notes by 
E. G. KING, D.D. 

Part I. PIRST OOLLEOTION (Pss. I.-XLI ), 
With Preface by the BISHOP of DURHAM. 


Extracts from Preface by the Bishop of Durham. 
“* The Psalter is as inexhaustible as the aspirations of the 
human soul, and I cannot but think that Dr. ig has made 
an original and suggestive contribution to the understa: d- 


seeeee 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


PASTOR PASTORUM 


oR, 
The Schooling of the Aposties 
by our Lord. 
By the Rev. H. LATHAM, 
Master of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


“There are not many books of which it’ can be said that 
they deserve to he es | and read again, but ‘ Pastor Pasto- 
rum’ belongs to this select class.”’—Saturday Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A SERVICE OF ANGELS. 


Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
eae, of treatment and freshness of le make 
Mr. 's ‘Service of Angels’ a delightful ” 
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2 vols., roxburgh gilt top, ON yee uncut, demy 8vo, 


The Daily Chronicle.—‘ A veritable encyclopedia of 
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Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 
With Portrait. New Edition. 1 vol., 6s.; Library Edition, 
2 vols., 288. 
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By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 1 vol., 6s. 
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CLEO THE MAGNIFICENT. By 
Z. Z., Author of “A Drama in Dutch.” 1 vol., 
The Daily Mail.—“ A piece of work, an than 
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tT 
GOD'S FOUNDLING. By A. J. Daw- 
SON, Author of “In the Bight of Benin.”’ 1 vol., 6s, 
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thought and observation. Mr. Dawson has chosen an 
interesting theme, and he works it out with a@ genuine sense 
of the natural evolution of his subject 
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By JOSEPH CONRAD. 1 vol., 6s. 

Mr. Jamus Parn says: “ It does not seem too much to say 
that Mr. Conrad has in this book introduced us to the 
British merchant seaman as Rudyard Kipling introduced 
us to the British soldier.” 


THE GADFLY. By E. L. Voynich. 
1 vol., 6s. 
The St. James's Gazette.—" Exciting, sinister, even 
terrifying, we must avow it to be a work of real genius,” 


THE OHRISTIAN. By Hall Caine. 
1 vol., 
The Sheek. —“It quivers and jitates with passion, 
for even Mr. Caine’ hs Cannonoes denotes cannot deny that 
he is the poseessor of that rarest of all gifte—genius.”’ 


THE FOURTH NAPOLEON. By 
CHARLES BENHAM. 1 vol., 6s. 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—“ Mr. Benham has maintained 
fezonghens @ very creditable level of dramatic interest. 
ourth Napoleon’ is a very remarkable work,” 


A MAN with a MAID. By Mrs. 
HENRY DUDENEY. Cloth, 3s. net; paper, 28, 6d, 
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H. G. Wells’s New Story. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


By H. G. WELLS, 
Author of ‘‘The Time Machine.” 1 vol., 6s. 


The Saturday Review.—“In Mr. \Wells the intellectual 
processes are foremost, not the emotional. To possess a 

new view of life and literature, to create its image with 
minute and assiduous care, that is the way to secure fame.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The Spectator.—“ As a writer of scientific romance, Mr. 
Wells has never been su Poe was & man of rare 
genius; but in his work there is a stifling hot-house 
which is absent from Mr. Wells's work. te 8 te eng 
awful there is always something human his characters. 
Both Poe and Mr. Wells are followers of Swift, but Mr, hay 
keeps nearest to the human side of the author of Gulliver. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
The Outlook.—* Mr. Wells has —— a triumph. From 
first to last the illusion is complete. As we read, we believe 
the + For, it = in the singular combination of an 


supernatural imagining, with 
~yf, checrvasien and an unfailing eye for a 





— facult; 
tial detail! Mr. Wells’s admirable talent cusiete. We 
have here one of the supreme literature: com- 


sensations of 
ble to the master effects in Poe’s ‘Tales,’ in 8 
Pefanws’. * As in a Glass Darkly,’ and to three or four scenes 
in Defoe’s * Journal of the Plague.’ Indeed, Mr. Wells has 
a eee he has improved upon the 
m 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


Mercure de France.—“ Curieux livre et original: supé- 
rieur aux fantaisies de Jules Verne ; avec les qualités bril- 
lantes et les pations sé: de R. L. Stevenson 
avec dans le bizarre et le terrible quelquefois des aspects 
d’Edgar Poe.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


Literature.—“‘ Mr. Wells writes vigorous, unaffected 
English: he knows bow a picture should be ‘ bitten in’ 
with a terse, decisive phrase, and he carries the reader on 
triumphantly.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The Academy.—* Mr. Wells has done ay before quite 


oe baw not as romance, but as im. 

@ crowning merit of book, beyond its ve 
- at and its fidelity to life, iS enggests rather than obtrudes 
— ideas. It is a thoug as well as an unusually 


id and effective bit of workmanship. 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The Speaker.—‘* He has beaten Jules Verne on his own 
ground, and he has at the same time shown how romances of 
the fantastic order can be linked with a high ethical purpose.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


Nature.—“ Many writers of fiction poe cry Sey 
from the — land of science, but none have done it more 

successfully than Mr. Wells. Upon a groundwork of 
scientific fate hie vivid imagination and exceptional powers 
of description enable him to erect a structure which i intel- 
lectual readers can find pleasure in contemplating.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The World.—“ No serial published in the last decade has 

exerted the same amount of fascination, and we shall be 

very much —— if the sensation produced among its 
new audience is less vivid or intense.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The Graphic.—* The most fascinating part about the 
book is the trains of thought bag it cacmeate, and it is 
just this which distinguishes Mr. Wells’s work from ithe 
writing of others who weave romance on unscientific and 
unphilosophic lines.” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


= Pall * Gazetie.—“Mr. By pe ae = ws 
manner as usual, singularly con avineind, an 
humour is as daring and entertaining as 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* A story which must add greatly 
to Mr. Wells’s reputation, and one which no ordinary reader 
can possibly put down half finished,” 


THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 


The Daily News.—** We recognise in it all Mr, Wells’s 
fine imagination, power of realistic presentation, and his 
high and serious outlook on life. The moral significance of 
the book cannot be contested,” 
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= eae, _— is 1 

trated by 


more and more 
fail fo tion i phos cerapiy taken the spot 
tra’ 


pot__-¥ ‘De Windt describes this book as the record of fallure... .8o 
jo pl Ol 4 I eH the of 


be Salting itn one c ahem -  O 
one we 

x wad of ine ma joys arm Mr. De Windt descri 
. * of the as 3 oes 
oon are brilliant to buoy the adventurous even in 
the Sey waters of Take i Bu 1, °- book is 
= debe ‘indt many - soto ih experi 
“ Mr. Wi has be 
ee er detail should 
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of the moat enjoyable travel-books of the year. I . Tornibly fascjant 

ing, if repulsive, people, the uktchis.”—M¢ ’ 
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Demy 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, 12s. 
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oe eS ae a en ee, 


— Pr With the first blast of the of war the 
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8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s 
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MURRAY. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
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REVIEWS. 


TWENTY-ONE MINOR POETS. 


FEW weeks ago, when our shelf 
whereon the productions of the 
song-smiths of the day are stacked would 
hold no more, it occurred to us to give 
these volumes the attention that memoirs 
and books about cathedrals receive. So 
we emptied the shelf and the slim volumes 
were read. We found plenty of fluent, 
cultured, melodious verse—plenty of little 
birds with agreeable twitters, but no larks. 
The result of our labour is below. Some- 
thing is quoted from each songster. We 
offer you, as it were, a slice from the breast. 
If the taste is to your palate, there is more 
of the bird for the asking. 


By Severn Sea. By T. Herbert Warren. 
(Murray.) 
Tue President of Magdalen belongs to the 
reflective school of poetry. His verse is 
quiet, reserved, urbane; every syllable has 
been carefully weighed; every epithet 
tested; and the file has gone over all 
again and again. Hence we have a matured 
volume, as excellent as study and pains can 
make it. Mr. Warren certainly does not 
sing because he must, but because he likes 
to, and here are the fruits of his scholarly 
enjoyment. We like the book not a little. 
It reflects the kindly courteous tempera- 
ment of a lover of good literature, of the 
best lite traditions, and of the West of 
land. ere is much that we would 
illingly oom. but we must confine our- 
selves to these stanzas from his address to 
the author of Lorna Doone : 


“* Prose poet of the fabled West, 
Ere school and railway had begun 
To fuse our shires and tongues in one, 
And equalise the worst and best. 


While Devon vowels fluted yet 
By Dart and Lynn their mellow length, 
Whil e flourished still in Saxon strength 
The consonants of Somerset. 


Your Exmoor epic fixed the lines 
That li on by combe and tor, 
And in the hollow vale of Oare 








to abide by their verdict, as Noel himself 
would have been.” No doubt! Although 
the great world of small contemporaries did 
not hail Mr. Noel particularly g , those 
who read poetry (some call them the “ fit 
and few a must agree that there was some- 
thing of the poet in him. Moreover, he was 
sincere, and he loved nature, and he loved 
children. As with Tennyson, his best work 
flowered from a great grief. The death of 
his little son produced 4 Little Child’s 
Monument, his most enduring claim to 
remembrance. This may not be immortal 
verse, but it touches : 


‘* What is the grey world, darling, 
What is the grey world 
Where the worm is curled, darling, 
The death worm is curled ? 
They tell me of the spring, dear ! 
Do I want the spring ? 
Will she waft upon her wing, dear, 
The joy-pulse of her wing, 
Thy songs, thy blossoming, 
O my little child! 
I am lying in the grave, love, 
In thy little grave, 
Yet I hear the wind rave, love, 
And the wild wave ! 
I would lie asleep, darling, 
tee ee, ana 

earing the world weep, , 

Little children weep ! 
O my little child!” 


Rhymes of Ironquill. Selected and Arranged 
by J. A. Hammerton. (George Redway.) 


“‘Tronquitt” is known to the postman as 
the Honourable Eugene F. Ware. His home 
is Topeka, Kansas; he is an attorney and 
ho and in the words of Dr. John 

k Redpath, ‘as a publicist and man of 
affairs he is second to none” of the leaders 
of the American Commonwealth. In his 
leisure Mr. Ware writes serious and comic 
verse, a volume of which is now offered to 
English readers for the first time. Its 
straightforward vigour is its greatest recom- 
mendation. ‘‘Ironquill” knows his mind 
and expresses it as forcibly and concisely as 
he is able. He can be both dignified and 
familiar, sonorous and frolicsome. He can 
write thus : 

“Fear Ye Him. 

1 fear Him not, nor yet do I defy. 
Much could He harm me, cared He but to try. 


Much could He frighten me, much do me ill, 
Much terrify me, but—He never will. 


The soul of justice must itself be just ; 
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So, 
I 


ing in life’s current deep and broad, 
cap Seorherg ignorant—unawed.” 
And he can write thus; 


“« LOVELY WoMAN. 


And as around our manly neck she throws 
Her dimpled arms with artless unconcern, 
And kisses us and asks us to be hern, 

And pats us on the jaw, do you suppose 
That we say ‘No,’ grow frightened on the 


t, 
And faint away? Well, we should reckon 
not. 
Young man, ‘come West! you’ve got a lot to 
learn.” 
Tronquill’s verses are unequal, but the 
best are of sound workmanship, and have in 
an unusual degree qualities of good sense, 
sympathy, and dry humour. . 


Love's Fruition. By Alfred Gurney, M.A, 
(Longmans, Green & Oo.) 


In a former book Mr. Gurney, vicar of 
8. Barnabas, Pimlico, attempted “to ex- 
pound and glorify friendship.” Here his 
theme is the “marriage mystery,” its 
marvels and meanings. His verse is of 
excellent intention, and that is all. The 
vicar of 8. Barnabas was happy in his 
marital relations; but he is no t, and 
despite his slim search-light of song, the 
“‘ marriage-mystery” remains for us un- 
solved; but he is modest, and if his muse 
does not arouse enthusiasm, it is a well- 
behaved muse. Here is a specimen: 


“* To love aright is to enhance 
Life’s loveliest significance ; 
What shall the Sanne tana be 
When hearts embrace eternally.” 


Ephemera. By J. M. Cobbett. (Oxford: 
Alden & Co.) 


Mr. Consett is one of those poets who are 
inspired by Events and Prominent Persons. 
This is the opening of Mr. Cobbett’s sonnet 
to the Ozar : 


‘“* Now God be with you, noble Czar. Our land 
Thou leavest for a gayer. 


And this the beginning of his address to 
Lord Rosebery : 


“« My lord, if but for thy most honest word, 
True Englishmen will honour thee this day.”’ 


And this d propos “a certain London firm ” 
who supplied the Transvaal with arms: 


‘‘Oh, England! Ourse this hour, cover thy 
head ! 


Where is thine honour fled ?”’ 


But the poem by which Mr. Cobbett would 
no doubt prefer to be judged is that called 
simply ‘‘ Passion.” Hereisan extract. We 
are sorry for the lady : 


** Look upon my face, 

Into the eyes that h to meet thine : 
Eyes blazing with a brightness, not of wine, 
But Love’s fierce fire : 

And note therein this sacred passion’s trace 
And mad desire ! 

The mad desire of a soul deep-stirr’d, 

Who finds in thee his Heaven or his Hell, 
And in thy slightest — his funeral knell, 


Making 80 
Choke, ere ’tis a each tumultuous word 








You found a matter for your muse | 





Who trembles most betrays the most distrust. 


Thro’ which Love throbs. 
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And having seen and heard, then, if thou canst, 
Put calmly by a Love that sues in vain : 
Vex’d by a little trick of scarce-felt pain 
Turn and depart! 
With this proud trophy be thy fame enhanced— 
My murder’d heart!” 


A Vision of England, and other Poems. By 
John Rickards Mozley. (R. Bentley & Son.) 


Mr. Mozley’s muse is patriotic. The Viston 
of England fills over twenty pages, and 
extends from the period when ‘ our mother 
earth of yore did sink from fiery essence 
into sleep of stone” down to the time of 
Darwin. Here is an average specimen. 
Mr. Mozley is addressing England— 


** How came it thou wast torn from Europe’s 
strand ; : 
In ancient days? The Atlantic, surging 


Between the mounts o’er which th’ archangel’s 
hand 


an 
Once held its mighty guard, as told in song, 
In redheads ~~ currents —_ along, 
And smote on Beachy Head with gathering 


roar : 
Then, straitened in his channel, piled the 
Of waters high, and, like a lion, tore 
The Dover isthmus through, and reached the 
German shore.” 
The book is dedicated to the Queen. With 
the sentiment of the last two lines we 
heartily concur : 
** May th d thine go through the door 
nd hear * V OT” eal tela this benventy 


And hear ‘ Well done !’ and join the 
choir.” 


Songs of Flying Hours. By Dr. E. W. 
Wateon. (Philadelphia: H. T. Coates 
& Co.) 


WE can imagine this volume being welcome 
in a sick-room. Dr. Watson has wide 
sympathies, a list of subjects that range 
from the “Song of Brahma” to “ Bacilli,” 
and a facility for melodious verse which 
is rather agreeable. A great poet? Oh, 
dear, no! But a minor poet upon whom we 
are disposed to smile. ‘‘I will go down to 
the Land of Sleeping ” is pretty ; and this, 
called ‘‘ At Last,” may please some : 


** IT come, O heart so true, 


At last to thee. 

All others fail, 

And, wah and pale 
With the rude blows 


The world has showered on me, 
I come for fést to thee. 

Down at thy feet 

I lay the sins Of yetirs ; 

I claim no merc 

In my bitter pain, 

But thy blest tears, 

Falling upon me like the ‘gentle rain, 
Free me from fears. 

O heart that never tires, 

O heart that never fails, 

Ever forgives, nothing requires, 
Tho’ I have wronged thee sore, 
My tired head I rest 

Upon thy breast, 

And roam no more.” 


The Child of the Bondwoman, and Other Verses. 
By Jean Carlyle Graham. (David Nutt.) 


Mas. Gram writes verse with some power; 
she has plenty of imagination, and plenty 
of words. But she is too ambitious, In 
h> longest of these pooms, “The Child of 





the Bondwoman,” she attacks the difficult 
theme of a girl’s tumult of soul on discover- 
ing the shame of her birth. The result is 
a poem which is too exclamatory, too 
obviously wrought up. Two other ‘ 
“A Dream of th and Life,” and “In 
the Beginning was the Word,” are open 
to the same criticism. But we like ‘ 
Graham’s “Three ds from the Pyre- 
nee:.” The first tells how Christ appeared, 
kneeling in prayer, to some goaiherds. 
We quote the last four stanzas of this moving 
littl» ballad : 
‘* With staves they beat His patient back, 
With stones His flesh they tore, 
With taunting words His ears they stung, 
And then set on the more; 
They gave themselves no time to note 
e amazing love His dear eyes wore. 
Then God the Father from His throne 
In might arose and frown’d. 
A darkness spread. The sun sank, dead. 
Jagg’d darts the mountain crown’d. 
An icy breath of wrath sped forth 
And wrapt the goatherds round. 
Our Lord stretch’d out to them His hands— 
The goatherds all dismay’d 
Fell down upon their amen ¢ ing knees 
And cross’d their breasts and pray’d. 
He raised them and He led them Home 
In shining garments all array’d. 
No more yon starlit vi street 
Their leading goat- heard ; 
No more the golden mestura 
These homely goatherds stirr’d. 
On Nethou ’neath the time-long snow 
Their bones await God’s Final Word.” 


Rip Van Winkle. By William Akerman. 
(Bell & Sons. ) 


Tue title-poem is a dramatic version in 
rhyme of the old legend, well enough 
arranged to make a very entertaining pla 
at a school breaking-up. It has, a se | 
much spirit. The Poems and Lyrics that 
follow, though unimportant and not conspic- 
uous for depth or novelty of thought, are 
leasant too. This fragment of a “ Viking’s 
ng” is among the best of them : 
‘* Now skall to the Vikings, the Vikings so bold, 
So fearless in battle, so famous of old, 
Sun-tanuned are our faces, our locks are of 


Id ; 
Ahoi, my bold Vikings, Ahoi! 
We plunder the noble, we plunder the priest, 
We rob the fat abbot to furnish our feast, 
There’s no fare so fine as the convent-fed 


beast, 
Ahoi, my bold Vikings, Ahoi ! 
So now _- the ropes, turn the sails to the 


wind, 
And — o’er the swan’s bath more fortunes 
to find, 
The world is before us, and nothing behind, 
Ahoi, my bold Vikings, Ahoi!” 


Drift Weed. By H. M. Burnside. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 


Ir may have been noticed by those that 
receive Christmas cards that Miss Burnside 
has succeeded the late Frances Ridley 
Havergal as the favourite poet for Christ- 
mastide quotations. According to the little 
aeag Ye room Miss Burnside has 

een making songs for many years, and 
there is, doubtless, a oir. kes of 
persons who will be glad of this collected 
edition of her kindly writings. That she 
cannot hear the music of her own songs 





adds, says Miss Carey, who introduces the 
volume, a deeper pathos to their rhythm. 
The poems are very gentle, slender little 
™m We need not say more. This— 
“English Daisies”—is pretty and repre- 
sentative : 
‘We were drawing very near, 
And the cliffs shone White and clear, 
And the little boats rowed past us from the 
strand, 
When a host of flowers sweet 
Lighted softly at my feet, 
Like a blessing and a welcome from the land. 
English daisies—nothing more— 
From some meadow—on the shore, 
But — my eyes grow wet with happy 


I had seen rare flowers bloom 
In the fragrant forest gloom, 

Where the orient palm its plumy summit reas, 
While I wandered far away, 

. For many a weary day, tein 
rom my cottage in a sunny E ne, 
But those daisies fresh a oan 


Came my longi to greet, 
Like a dentin abd! 0 Udhdeun home again.” 
Lays and Legends of England. By M. ©. 
Tyndall. (J. Baker & Son.) 


Mr. Tynpatt is a patriot, and he would 
have us all patriots too; which is an excel- 
lent ambition. Hence his songs and ballads 
of the glory of the Navy and the Army, and 
his joy in the West Country. There is no 
love of land like your West Countryman’s. 
A Diamond Jubilee Ode very suitably opens 
the volume. But for technique we think 
that the hunting song from which the fol- 
lowing stanzas are taken is more satisfactory 
than the patriotic verse. It has swing and 
spirit of its own; whereas the bulk of the 
book is laudable in intention, but not spon- 
taneous or distinguished. Here is Mr. 
Tyndall, mounted on Pegasus, all ready for 
the chase : 


** Not a cloud or a care on the spirit can lurk, 
On a rattling good horse settling down to 
his work, 
Who et of fences was ne’er known to 
irk ; 
*Tis the sport of all sports, I contend. 
When the ruck has tailed off, to be in the 
first flight, 
With the pick of the field, and the hounds 
well in sight, 
Sixty minutes with never a check going well, 
And then, just as the pace is beginning to tell, 
With a kill in the open to end!” 


A Tale from Boccaccio, By Arthur Coles 
Armstrong. (Constable & Co.) 


Mr. Anrmstrone is a correct, if not impas- 
sioned, practitioner in verse. The title-poem 
is the longest ; but it is machine-made— 
an epithet which, indeed, applies to most 
of Mr. Armstrong’s poetry. The machine, 
it is true, is well-oiled and accurate: but 
a machine none the less. We like the poet 
best in the following lyric: 


** DEATH’s SLEEP. 


** I know where violets live, 
Ere yet thy reach the sun ; 
And who doth roses give 
Ere summer is begun, 


And when the shadows fall, 
The silver stars I see ; 

I have a name for all, 

And all are known to me, 
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bang ya are dead and sere, 
upon my head, 

yo ee me dry and warm 
Within my earthly bed. 

I am so still and warm— 

Laid in a quiet sleep ; 

Oh! wherefore dost thou cry ? 
And wherefore dost thou weep ?” 


A Window in Lincoln’s Inn. By Addison 
M‘Leod. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. M‘Leop diversifies rather good sonnets 

with some of the worst blank verse we have 

ever seen. This is a specimen line: 

—. — Watkin’s Tower at Wembley 


this is another : 

‘“« And No. 6 is always in arrears; ” 
and then one more: 

“Only we spell it with a capital C.” 
Such remarks had best be put direct into 
prose. The book is the product of a critical 
mind that has observed and thought. It is 
not constructive; but the workmanship is 
deft. Here is a fair sonnet : 


“‘ Not in a dark cathedral, where the knees 
Press velvet ; and the lips from cups of gold 
Drink precious wine ; and endlessly o’ertold 

One long dark stream of muttered mysteries 
Sinks into ears half heeding Not from these 
Drink I God’s Spirit, but where mountains 


bold 
Rise in disdain ; and tempests, wintry cold, 
Cut out the heart of man’s ities. 


There, with a jut of rock for altar rail, 
With bitter bread and rough and eager 


wine, 
On peaks that only hardiest feet have trod, 
Spirits that in the valley droop and fail, 
Turn to their Maker, with a touch divine, 
To take the Sacrament ordained of God.” 


Sent Back by the Angels. By the Rev. 
Frederick Langbridge. (Cassell & Co.) 


Ir we were minded to describe Mr. Lang- 
bridge in a phrase, we should call him the 
Devotional onet. His ballads have the 
same sentimental basis, but there is more of 
piety en route. They are always homely, and 
often humorous and pathetic, the rhymes 
are simple and plentiful, and the metre is 
musical, Here is a part of ‘‘ Doctor Dan’s 
Secret” : 
‘* As they lounge at ease, and toast their knees, 
The host, with a laugh, will say, 
‘My kingdom’s small, but over it all 
I reign with a despot’s sway. 
No serious dame may freeze my joke 
With a glance of her awful eye, 
Nor cough rebuke from a cloud of smoke, 
Nor put the decanter by. 
I feel in my heart, says Doctor Dan, 
‘For that poor white slave, the married 
man,’ ’ 


The Enchanted River. 

(Digby, Long & Co.) 
Mr. Ratz can bea bad poet. He can write 
thus— 


“ Thad a friend—a lady friend, I mean— 
Whose taste for poetry was much developed” — 


But certainly the piece from which these 

es are taken is the worst in the book. 
In other lines he is a quiet and correct 
versifier, who, having little to say, says it as 
delicately as he can. Ye is at his best in 


By Augustus Ralli. 


the translation of Moschus’ “Lament for 
Bion.” Here are the closing lines : 
“* QO! if I could, as did of yore, 

Od too and Heracles before, 

I unto Pluto’s home would 

To hear if thou art singing still below. 
ye er sweet Sicilian nasi play. 

ing to Persephone some pasto: : 

For she, too, Pas 2 fair Sicilian maid 
And in the fertile fields of Enna played. 
Full well of old she knew the Dorian strain, 
Not unrewarded shall thy song remain ; 
And as to Orpheus, when he touched the lyre, 
She gave Eurydice his sole desire, 
So yet it may be granted unto thee 
To seek once more thy native mountains free. 
If in my pipe there lurked the magic power, 
To Pluto would I sing this self-same hour.” 


Song and Thought. By Richard Yates 
Sturges. (George Redway.) 

THERE is more song than thought in Mr. 

Sturge’s twitterings. Garden lore and 


linnets, and falling leaves and broken notes, 
are the themes beloved of his correct but 


ile muse. Here is a bit of Love’s 
aie, 


“< Why is old love just like new love ? 
Because the only love is true love ; 
And though years may pass away, 
Love has one sweet summer day. 
Why is new love just like old love ? 
Because true love is still untold love ; 
And though time in love be sped, 
All the best remains unsaid.’ 


Pan: A Collection of Lyrical Poems. By 
Rose Haig Thomas. (Bliss, Sands & Co.) 


Miss Tuomas has a gift; and she loves 
nature with a youthful and abounding 
love, not looking beyond, but rare 
in all its manifestations—its primordi 
tumults and its finished daisy. In her 
first poem, ‘‘ Nature,”” Miss Thomas tells in 
bl verse the story of evolution to the 
birth of human — Here is her picture 
of primitive man becoming articulate: 
‘¢ The brute still dominant, 

In silence yet he thought 

While ages rolled. 

Then “~< intelligence . 

Opened as e8s 

"pwixt Mav and wr kind, 

He struck a flint on flint, 

Quick caught the spark, 

And breathed it into flame! 

Still silent, still no voice, 

Save the wild cry of war, 

Or wooing tones of love, 

Until the dumb begat 

A man articulate, 

And from his Being sprung 

A race of loosened tongues, 

The silver sound of 

Flooded a silent world.’’ 


At the Gates of Song: Sonnets. By Lloyd 
Mifflin. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 


Tuese hundred and fifty sonnets have poetic 
feeling, and are technically good. Some 
weigh the large issues of life; others convey 
literary appreciations; not a few are 

fully trivial. Here is a sonnet inspired by 
“ An old Venetian Wine Glass ” : 


‘* Daughter of Venice, fairer than the moon ! 
, thy dark casement leaning, half 
vine, 
And to the lutes of love that low repine 
Across the midnight of the hushed lagoon 


On such a night as this thou didst entwine 
Thy lily round this glass of wine, 
And clasped thy climbing lover—no.e too 


soon. 
Thy lover left, but ere he left thy room 
. this he drank, his warm lips at the 
Thou kissed it as he vanished in the gloom ; 
That kiss because of thy true love for hi 
Long, long ago when thou wast in thy 
bloom— 
Hath left it ever rosy round the rim. 


Songs of Liberty. By Robert Underwood 
Johnson. (The Century Co.) 


Lrxe Tom Moore, Mr. Johnson sings by 
turn the love of country and the love of 
woman, and the regrets which attend both. 


His opening “ ape cg to . Greece,” 
“ on the steps of the Parthenon, and 
ublished in the New York Independent” 


cause and effect !), is poetically conceived— 
but it is not thrilling. The brightest piece 
in the volume is “An Irish Love Song” : 


] ** In the about twenty 
(When kisses are plenty) 
The love of an Irish lass fell to my fate— 


So winsome aud sightly, 
y: 


So saucy and spri 
I priest was a prophet that christened her 
te. 


Poems. By Henry D. Muir. (Chicago.) 


Mr. Mutr’s book bears no publisher’s name. 
The verses inside it are not, on the whole, 
such as would attract a publisher. They 
are full of the fine phrasings of the budding, 
imitative, and entirely unpromising singer. 
Mr, Muir is at his best in the one humorous 


piece we find in his volume. It is called 


“* Literary Musings.” 
** Corked up in Memory’s bottle, 
I’ve gems from Aristotle ; 
I have gone through Homer’s epics and have 
stuck my nose in Plato; 
I have formed o- idea 
Of Euripides’ ‘ Medea,’ 
Antemep es, Aischylus, and Smith on ‘Tho 
‘otato.’ 


Sappho, Ovid. Virgil, Horace, 
And many a Gr civn chorus, 
Are jumbled up toge her with Josh Biliag;, 
Twain, and Nye; 
While Shakespeare, Sott, and Dickens, 
And ‘The Way to R :ise Young Onickens,’ 
All mix within my head to form a literary pie. 


But ne’er in ver~e o~ story, 
Nor in the dram ’s glory, 
Nor in tne bright romautis tale, nor in the 


ny yam 
ve [ f und that satisfaction 

Which I drew iu yuuth’s abstraction 
From the blood-andethun ier novel that I read 
behind the barn.” 


The Starless Crown, ant Other Poems. By 
J.L. H. (Elliot Stock.) 


Verses entitled ‘‘ Gone to Grandmamma’s,” 
disarm the critic. Nor is anything to be 
said either for or st lines such as these 
on a golden-crested wren’s nest-building : 
“« Brisk as ever, 

Quick and clever, 
Nest is snug and tight; 

Twelve wee beauties 

Bring new duties, 
Work 








Listening withlanguour ip sdreamful swoog~ 


wore ti) night,” 
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DECADENT, MYSTIC, CATHOLIC. 


La Cathédrale. Par J. K. Huysmans. 
(Paris: P. V. Stock.) 


Tus long-expected book is out at last, and 
bids fair to attract as much attention as its 
predecessors. Although not published till 
the beginning of the present month, it is 
already in its seventh edition, and 
arrangements have been made for its 
appearance in English dress. It is, how- 
ever, so unlike any ordinary novel in form 
and conception that it is hardly possible to 
appreciate it without some acquaintance 
with M. Huysmans’ own career and with 
his earlier works. 

Joris Karl Huysmans is one of a dis- 
tinguished family of artists, for some 
generations domiciled in Paris, and a 
descendant of Huysman de Malines, whose 
works belong to the Flemish school of the 
seventeenth century. Born in the Bohemian 
life of the capital, he early preferred litera- 
ture to design, and made his bow to the 
public at the age of twenty-six with a small 
volume of poems only too plainly inspired 
by Baudelaire’s Fleurs du Vial. Later, he 
became a disciple of Zola, and published, 
in 1876, his first novel, Marthe, wherein he 
describes the life of a courtesan of the lower 
class with such pronounced realism that the 
book had to Gs published in Brussels. 
Then followed in quick succession Les 
Seurs Vatard, the history of two factory 
girls; En Meénage, a study in divorce, and 
several other works of which it is onl 
anna, a mention here 4 Rebours (“ The 
Wrong Way”). In this, surely one of the 
most tedious books ever written, M. Huys- 
mans describes with wearisome minuteness 
the vagaries of a debauchee of good family, 
who, worn out with excess at the age of 
thirty; buys with the sale of his ancestral 
property a house in the suburbs of Paris, 
and sets seriously to work to console himself, 
like Pope’s Sporus, with the pleasures of 
taste. exquisite is his sensibility that he 
secludes himself not only from society, but 
from Nature herself, and lives only by 
artificial light in rooms decorated in extra- 
ordinary colours, fitted instead of windows 
with aquariums filled with coloured water 
and clockwork fish, and perfumed by an 
«ory on which he can compose “ sym- 
phonies” of scent instead of sound. Had 
M. Huysmans ever shown a spark of humour 
in any of his writings, we might here 
suspect him of a satire after the fashion of 
The Colonel or Patience upon the sesthete of 
his time. But the book is inspired by a 
different motive, and when its hero is 
dragged back by his doctors to Paris with 
a digestion ruined by a dietary of liqueurs, 
strange teas and other nastinesses, he utters 
the cry : 


“* Lord, have pity on a Christian who doubts, 
on the sceptic who wishes to believe, on the 
convict for life embarking alone and in dark- 
ness under a sky which the cheering signal- 
lights of an ancient hope no longer lighten.” 


It is with the answer to this prayer that 
M. Huysmans concerns himself in the series 
of which La Cathédrde is the last example. 
So far, M. Huysmans had made no 
public 


tore ambitious appeal to the 








than the dozens of Parisian novelists 
whom the institution of the feuilleton enables 
to turn out romances as if by machinery for 
the delectation of the newspaper-reading 
ublic. His earlier critics, while giving 


shim eredit for a strength not apparent to 


English eyes, seem to have noted in him only 
two peculiarities—viz., a passion for trivial 
details and a tendency to dwell upon the 
revolting. Both these failings they: attri- 
buted; perhaps with reason, to his Flemish 
extraction, while his excursion into the 
eccentric in 4 Rebowrs must have seemed to 
many to have been inspired by the love of 
cabotinage or play-acting for its own sake 
from ‘which no Parisian is ever entirely free. 
But with Zd-Bas, the opening volume of his 
new venture, M. Huysmans bounded clear 
of the ruck of his fellow-craftsmen and 
became at once, if his publishers’ 

are in anyway to be trusted, one of the most 
popular writers in France. In this most 
daring book M. Huysmans shows us M. 
Durtel, a blasé man of letters, in whom 
some see the hero of 4A Rebours grown older, 
engaged in writing a history of the monster 
Gilles de Rais, once the brother-in-arms: of 
Joan of Arc, whose many crimes are detailed 
by Mr. Baring Gould in his Book of 
Werewolves. Durtal, while chronicling the 
insane atrocities of this wretch, receives the 
advances of Mme. Chantelouve, a member 
of the upper middle class of Parisian Catholic 
society, but a secret adherent of the ng oe 
sect of devil-worshippers. By her he is 
taken to a disused chapelin the heart of Paris, 
where Satan is formally invoked by an apos- 
tate priest, and a horrible parody of the mass 
is celebrated, followed by an orgy of hysteri- 
cal lust. But all this disgusting macieery 
is, so to speak, butthedrum beaten outside the 
booth to draw the crowd to the show inside ; 
and the real purpose of the book is shown in 
certain conversations which take place round 
the dinner-table of Carhaix, a bell-ringer of 
St. Sulpice. Oarhaix and his wife are both 
Bretons, pious with the piety of Catholics 
who have never known doubt, and Durtal’s 
fellow-guests are a doctor who apparently 
represents the scientific negation of the 
supernatural, and an astrologer who exhibits 
in his own person the absurdity of an over- 
credulous belief in it. As may be guessed, 
the simple faith of Carhaix shines by the 
side of the doctor’s cold scepticism and 
Durtal’s mental unrest, and the book ends 
with his prophecy to the latter. 


‘** Here below,” he says, ‘‘ all is decomposed, 
all is dead—but above! Oh, I admit that the 
outpouring of the Holy Ghost, the advent of the 
Divine Paraclete may be delayed! But the 
texts which announced it are inspired, and the 
ogee may be counted upon. The dawn will 

clear.”’ 


M. Huysmans’ next book, Zn Route, the 
only one which has yet been translated into 
English, unfolds another chapter in the 
history of Durtal’s soul. Shocked by the 
sudden deaths of Carhaix and the doctor, he 
slips back rather than is reconverted to the 
religion of his youth, and spends a week in 
retreat at a Trappist monastery, where, after 
terrible méntal struggles, he is fully recon- 
ciled to the Church, and returns to Paris a 
sincere and professing Oatholic. And so 
we come at last to the volume before us, 








which is as simple in construction and as 
barren of incident as its forerunners. The 
scene is laid at Chartres, whose cathedral 
gives its title to the book. Hither 
come before the volume o Durtal, the 
old priest under whose direction he took 
his first steps towards reconciliation, and 
a new character in the shape of a pious 
woman who acts as the priest’s housekeeper. 
Here, too, these three meet a certain Abbé 
Plomb, an antiquarian canon of Chartres, 
and the four indulge in several exquisite 
discussions after the fashion of Carhaix and 
his guests, but this time on the symbolism 
of the cathedral and on sublime points of 
mysticism arising out of the lives of the 
saints. These Snerene and Dare 
soliloquies take w e greater part of the 
Sook bas spiritual matters are not neglected. 
The religious ceremonies at which Durtal 
assists are described with much fervour and 
wealth of detail, and both the priests are 
represented as busying themselves with his 
state of mind and with the melancholy 
which perpetually besets him. Finally, they 
prevail upon him to undertake another 
retreat, this time to the Benedictine Abbey 
of Solesmes, and we leave him on the way 
thither; but this, though it ends the book, 
does not exhaust the series. Already two 
more volumes are in preparation, and from 
hints dropped in the former volumes we can 
ronounce one of them to be the life of 

t. Lydwine or Lidwine (M. Huysmans 
seems himself uncertain as to the ing), 
who apparently played a considerable part 
in Durtal’s conversion ; while the other will 
deal with his reception in some Benedictine 
house as an “oblate”—i.¢., a sort,of lay 
monk, who is subject to the Rule, but does 
not take the irrevocable vows of the Order. 
We sincerely hope that M. Huysmans will 
leave his hero in peace when he gets him 
there. Five volumes on the history of one 
soul should satisfy even Mr. Arthur Balfour. 

On the whole, we are a little disappointed 
with La Cathédrale. Durtal does not, indeed, 
improve on acquaintance. His struggles 
with the flesh at La Trappe, his terrible 
conflict with himself over his first confession, 
and his doubts and fears about receiving 
the Eucharist, were depicted for us in so 
lifelike a manner as to move the most 
thoughtless. It was impossible, in fact, to 
read En Route without feeling as one would 
at the sight of a man struggling with a 
rushing stream for his life. But with 
Durtal at Chartres it is much more difficult 
to sympathise. His conversion has brought 
him no of mind, and he goes through 
the process which Kingsley described as 
“‘ fingering his spiritual muscles to see if 
they are growing,” with the most irritating 
frequency. Moreover, though the es 
of the mystic over the ordinary believer is 
vaunted on almost every page, Durtal does 
not seem to be making pro: towards the 
conscious union of the soul with the Deity, 
which is said by all mystics to be the goal 
at which they aim. Although we are 
told he has been set at La ppe, on 
the road to the Mystic City, and even to 
have “perceived its confines on the horizon,”’ 
he is in no hurry to continue his course. 
Instead, he devotes himself to much-maun- 
dering about the symbolical meanings of 
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and even beasts, 
of a medizeval 


of the Rose Oroix. And with all this, he 


certain colours, gems, 
birds, and plants, only worth 
Cabalist or of the modern - 


shows an asperity and an intolerance 
per! = little = - charity. The 
thought of pious founders perpetuatin 
their names on the churches they build 
fills him with horror, while some remarks 
on the use to be made of the Eucharist lead 
him to anticipate the outcry that they would 

rovoke “in the gang of grocers of the 

emple, and in the sacred band of devotees 
who have their luxurious prie-Dieus and 
reserved seats near the altar, like theatre 
stalls in the house of all.” As for the 
literary world of Paris, he expresses himself 
about it in most vitriolic language. 

“To see much of these subaltern scribblers 
and oneself remain clean is,” he says, ‘‘im- 
possible. One must choose between their com- 
pany and that of honest folk, between i 
evil and holding one’s tongue. For their 
speciality isto prune you of all charitable ideas, 
and to ease you of friendship in the twinkling 
of an eye.” - 

It is, pe haps, fidelity to his art which 
makes M. Huysmans represent his hero as 
attacked by one of the most ordinary failin 
of religious people, but one cannot help 
feeling a wish to thump M, Durtal into a 
less Pharisaical frame of mind. 

It appears, therefore, likely that M. 
Huysmans’ reputation is still in the making, 
and that he must do better than in Le 
Cathédrale if his future place in literature is 
to be as great as his present popularity. 
His contemporaries’ judgment on his work 
is still abundantly justified, and it is its 
likeness to that of the Dutch painters whom 
he worships which is at once its strength 
and its weakness. As Teniers or Gerard 
Dow would expend the same painful care 
upon the presentment of a pot or a pan as 
upon the principal figure of the picture, so 
M. Huysmans must describe every unim- 
portant detail with the same wealth of 
epithet and illustration in which he would 
set forth the main incidents of his story, did 
he condescend to incidents. Not content 
with telling us that the country folk 
who received the new bishop at Chartres 
wore old-fashioned clothes, he must needs 
describe them. Their coats, their hats, all 
pass under review, and we have to be told 
that they wore “ white gloves cleaned with 
petroleum and rubbed with india-rubber 
and bread-crumbs.”” When he wishes to 
say that the wind was sweeping the streets 
of Chartres, he thus concludes a "page of 
description : 

‘Some belated ecclesiastics hurried on, 
~—_ with one hand their skirts, which 
swelled like balloons, squeezing on their hats 
with the other, and only letting go to recover 
the breviary slipping from under their arms, 
hiding their faces, pressing them upon their 
breasts, and leaping forward to cleave the 


north wind with red ears and eyes blinded with 
tears, hanging on 4d tely the while to 
umbrellas which sur above their heads 


em away and shaking 


Nor is his grossness less marked than 
formerly. It follows him into his descrip- 
tion of the cathedral; and while he twice 





prudish sacristan has decorated a statue of 
the infant Jesus with a paper apron, he 
dwells upon certain iarities of the 
furniture of the choir boys’ dormitory not 
generally noticed. Yet this is nothing com- 
to the morbid delight which he feels 
in recalling loathsome images. As Wouver- 
mans is said never to have painted a picture 
without introducing a man or an animal in 
some of the ignoble situations im upon 
us by our common nature, so M. Hu: 
will make a allusion if he can. He 
describes the walls of the Abbé Plomb’s 
lodging as ‘‘suffering from the cutaneous 
disease of plaster gnawed with leprosy and 
damasked with pustules”; while he con- 
cludes his description of literary circles with 
this far-fetched simile : 


“Yes! Imitating the gna ee sagen 
copeeia which still Saakes use of horrible sub- 
stances, the juice of woodlice, the poison of 
snakes, the pressings of cockchafers, the secre- 
tion of polecats, and the pus of small-pox, all 
coated with sugar of milk to conceal the smell 
and Be naee 7 —s ——, a 

own the m gusting ma‘ in the 
— of getting them absorbed without retch- 
ing. It is one incessant manipulation of 
neighbourly jealousies and the e of porters’ 
lodges, the whole made into a globule with a 
treacherous coating of good manners to hide its 
odour and taste.” 
He even mentions a bad chromolithograph 
of the Sacred Heart, in which “ t 
shows with an amiable air a heart badly 
cooked, bleeding into streams of yellow 
sauce.” 

Even these errors of taste, however, are 
venial compared with the manner in which 
M. Huysmans has succumbed in his latest 
book to his school’s besetting sin, which is 
affectation. In him this takes the form of 
an eager search after the recondite and the 
unusual. Durtal, in the finicking spirit 

roper to the successor of the effeminate 

es Esseintes finds some churches so ugly 
that he cannot pray in them without shut- 
ting his eyes, and wearies his hearers with 
— from the lives of saints like St. 

ydwine of Schiedam and Jeanne de Matel, 
their great merit in his eyes being, appar- 
ently, that their very names “‘ remain un- 
known to the majority of Catholics.” At 
other times he sweeps the libraries of scarce 
books of devotion, and delights in worship- 

ing at the shrines of Madonnas abandoned 
i their devotees. And when M. Huys- 
mans —_ in his own person he shows the 
same desperate straining after originality. 
His favourite poets are Baudelaire and 
Verlaine, his chosen romancer Edgar Allen 
Poe, and above all English artists he sets 
Hogarth and Rowlandson. In each case 
his choice seems to be 'y due to the 
unpopularity or neglect of his favourite, and 
when he notices a living artist like 
‘“‘ Wisthler””—it is thus that he inverts the 
letters of the immortal name—he thinks 
that he has bestowed the highest praise 
upon him by saying that his pictures remind 
him of opium dreams. hat this is a 
studied affectation more than any unnatural 
eo of taste is — clearly oF h 
y the extraordinary vocabulary whi e 
has lately — of which the main 
feature is its substitution of out-of-the-way 


Thus for “in this fashion’. he uses the 
words en ce gabarit, the last being the word 
used by shipbuilders for the models or 
patterns used in their trade; he speaks of 
the character of a penitent moulded by his 
director as being malaxé, a word used by 
chemists for the rolling of a pill; and he 
cannot speak of anything being put on one 
side, save as mise au rencart, a provincialism 
the derivation of which is nown. His 
stock of ordinary technical words increases 
with each new book that he writes; and to 
the medical terms of Zd-Bas and the cloister 
ae of En-Route, he has now added the 

guage of architecture. Unless he returns 
to common speech, it will soon be impossible 
to read him without a glossary. 

These, then, are the faults which compel 
us to think that M. Huysmans’ popularity 
rests as yet upon no assured basis; yet, 
having said this, it would be idle to deny 
that he presents some of the characteristics 
of a t+ artist. The term is used advisedly, 
for his subjective mode of treatment lends 
itself to word-painting, and few can bring 
before us a person or a scene more vividly 
or with firmer strokes of the brush. 

We have space for but one more quota- 
tion. We wish we could give the long, but 
not too long, description of the new a fe 
entry into Chartres, and his reception by 
the old-fashioned country folk and pen- 
sioners of the place, which is presented in 
the vivid and grotesque manner of Hogarth’s 
‘‘March of the Guards thro’ Finchley.” 
Let us take instead the scene where Durtal 
sees the dawn break over the cathedral, the 
great spear-sha windows, with their 
central group of the black St. Anne sur- 
rounded b Fowish kings, appearing in the 
dim light like hiltless swords. 

** And, when he looked to right and left, he 
saw, at immense heights on each side, a gigantic 
trophy hung on the walls of darkness and com- 
posed of a colossal shield covered with dents 
above five my swords without guards or hilts, 
with blades ed in vague tracery and 
confused méllo-work. 

Gradually the ing wintry sun pierced 
through the mist, aEh tease luer oan more 
napa ; and first, the trophy hung on Durtal’s 
left towards the north awoke to life. Red 
embers and spirituous flames took light within 
the hollows of the shield, while beneath on the 
middle blade arose in the steel spear-head the 
giant face of a negress clothed in a green robe 
and brown mantle; the head, ps pe a blue 
kerchief, was surrounded by a golden aureole, 
and she gazed, hieratic and shy, straight before 
her with widely-opened eyes, all white. 

And this sphinx-like black held on her knees 
a little negro whose eyeballs stood forth like 
balls of snow from a black face. 

Around her slowly the other still shadowy 
swords grew clear, and blood trickled from their 
points reddened as with recent slaughter. And 
these purple streams disclosed the outlines of 

ings from the banks of some distant Ganges, 
on the one side a king playing on a harp of 
gold, and on the other a monarch raising a 
sceptre ending in the turquoise petals of a 
strange lily. . . .” . 

This is excellent work. It has lost much 
by translation, but in the original M. 
Hayamane’ picture of the cathedral stands 
out with the force and delicacy of a nocturne 








goes out of his way to ment on that a 





technical terms for those in common use, 


by his friend Mr. Whistler. 
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HEROES—ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


I. The Cid Campeador. By H. Butler 
Clarke. II. Robert E. Lee. By Henry 
A. White. “Heroes of the Nations ” 
Series. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


“Crp” is supposed to be a Spanish corrup- 
tion of the Arabic Sidy, ‘My Lord,” though 
this is uncertain; and it is thought that the 
famous Spanish hero did not bear the 
title during his lifetime, though this 
again is uncertain. ‘‘ Campeador ”’ ore 
‘*Champion”’’) was undoubtedly bestow 

on him during his lifetime, on account of his 
numerous single combats. He is the Arthur 
of Spain; somewhat more historical than 





the British king, but, nevertheless, owing 
his conspicuous name to an accumulation of 


legends and ballads. What is historically | 


certain about him is that he was the son of | 
Diego Laynez, Lord of Bivar, a man of dis- | 
tinguished ancestry on both sides; and the | 


Cid’s own name was Rodrigo (by contrac- 
tion Ruy) Diaz de Bivar. He was the 
renowned favourite of King Sancho of | 
Castille and Leon; but on the accession of 
Sancho’s brother Alfonso he soon fell into 
disgrace, and was banished. From that 
time he lived a lawless and predatory life, 
sometimes temporarily reconciled with the | 
king, then again at enmity with him; and | 
as the crowning achievement of his life he 


conquered the Moorish city of Valencia, so ' 
securing for himself a principality, only to | 


ith his death | 


die in no long time after. 
| 


his principality collapsed. 

This story is told with great clearness and | 
discrimination by Mr. Clarke, who is wise 
enough not to exclude the chivalrous and | 
poetic legends, while at the same time he | 
distinguishes between them and the more or 
less authoritative records. Inevitably it is a 
picturesque, an interesting book. The epic 
wealth of tradition clustering round the | 
name of the Cid would alone make it 80 ; | 
and the genuine history, if smaller in | 
quantity, is no less picturesque than the 
legend. Itis in the character of the hero | 
that the difference lies between the two 
sources of narrative. The Cid of legend is | 
the perfect knight of Spanish conception ; | 
who may exhibit some doubtful behaviour 
according to our modern ideas, may cheat a 
Jew or display questionable principle, but 
still is spotlessly faithful to the medieval 
Spanish idea of what a hero should be. 
Brave, loyal, courteous, religious, animated 
by the loftiest conceptions—such is the Cid 
of tradition; but the Ruy Diaz of history 
is asorry kind of hero. That disposition to 
= the outlaw which has given us the 

obin Hood and Rob Roy of romance is 
responsible for the ballads of the Cid. In 
cold fact, from the time of his first banish- 
ment he was nothing better than a great 
leader of Free Companions—for the thing 
existed then, though the name was of later 
invention. He fought for Moor against 
Christian, or Christian against Moor, just as 
it advantaged him in money or interest. 
He was crafty, perfidious—a Spanish Odys- 
seus: grasping, cruel, able, daring, and 
successful. His religion sat very easily on 





him, and he was addicted to heathen 
auspices by means of birds’ entrails and 
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such like folly. 


An interesting book, a 
debatable hero. 


By his side, General Robert Lee “ sticks 
fiery off,” indeed. What Spain fondly con- 
ceited Ruy Diaz to have the plain 
authentic American general was, and a 
much greater leader into the mn Fy 
Gallant, brilliant, pious, upright, un 
indomitable, Lee was a true hero, of whom 
America—North and South—and modern 
times may be proud. It is a brave and 
stirring story which Dr. White had to tell; 
and he has told it directly, vigorously, if 
occasionally with somewhat cheap colour of 
diction. He has erred only where all but a 
few military historians err: he fails to 

reface his detailed account os 

y a clear synopsis of the general strategi 
or tactical tp wherefore his dete of 
campaigns or battles, accurate and sufficient 
in itself, becomes a painful tangle to the 
civilian reader. In just this perspicuous 
preliminary résumé, reinforced by after 
a the much-abused Alison is 
strong, and Carlyle, in his Friedrich, ad- 
mirable. 

Lee, surely, ranks high in the second 
order of generals. During four consecutive 

ears, always against much superior num- 

ers, he led an army which practically, it 

may be said, was not reinforced; which 
dwindled steadily, while all his enemies’ 
losses were replenished by copious and 
incessantly renewed levies; yet. he 
was never beaten in person, and only 
once (in the bloody Battle of Gettysburg) 
repulsed, until the final day when Grant 
broke through lines wasted by a year of 
terrible struggle and famine before Rich- 
mond. Twice he hurled back superior 
Northern armies from the Confederate 
States, and (in all probability) was only 
prevented by the timorous defensive policy 
of Jefferson Davis (who would not concen- 
trate, who would try to defend a long line of 
States at all points) from closing the war by 
an advance on kere x 

Most glorious of his exploits is his 
final tragic somgnign against Grant: the 
enemy, immensely superior in numbers, 
drawing inexhaustible supplies, while his 
own war-worn and famine-worn army, 
wanting shoés, supplies, everything except 
inextinguishable valour, melted with every 
battle. It is worthy to rank with such 
historic struggles as those of Hannibal 
in Bruttium and Napoleon on the plains 
of Champagne; and, like them, it shows 
that the god of battles is with the big 
battalions. Alexander scattered Persians 
by myriads, Clive Bengalese by thousands 
with a little army; but they were Persians, 
they were Bengalese. Napoleon beat the 
Austrians in Italy, though they were much 
superior ; but the Austrians divided their 
forces, and they were not overwhelmingly 
superior. Hannibal standing at bay, leonine, 
in Bruttium, Napoleon standing at bay, 
panther-like, in Champagne, the French 
standing at bay against swarming China 
at Langson, found that masses must 
win, if they were led with mediocre 
capacity, against a handful led with superb 
capacity. 

e was not a Hannibal or a Napoleon, 
but he was incomparably the most brilliant 








general that America has uced. It breaks 
one’s heart that he should have been finally 
conquered by brute numbers and brute Grant. 
Grant has been astonishingly over-rated. 
He would have been ignominiously beaten 
in war against a Germany and a Moltke. 
That last heroic campai of Lee 
can be told in a few words. Grant 
made a flanking march for Richmond. 
Lee attacked his flank, but the slow- 
ness of Longstreet prevented his in- 
flicting on Grant utter rout. Though he 
destroyed the Northern General’s — by 
thousands, he found the game too bloody 
for his own limited numbers, while Grant 
could lose any quantity of men, and relied 
on that fact alone for winning. Then he 
marched with Grant, w himself 
in front of him, and beat him back with 
frightful loss. Grant renewed his flank 
march ; once more the two armies marched 
parallel, until Lee again threw himself in 
mt, and again repulsed Grant with 
terrible ‘slaughter. it went on until 
the two armies reached Richmond. Grant 
always attacked along the whole line, 


i or ignorant of all tactics, and 


ways dashed his insensate head free 
an invincible wall. Richmond reached, Lee 
took up a permanent position in front of it ; 
and Grant continued his dense-headed bull- 
rushes, without plan or knowledge, until 
his men were utterly cowed by the useless 
slaughter, and were beaten before they 
went into battle. 

It was the very.negation, the obstinate, 
ignorant refusal of military art: and 
if Lee could have had reinforcements, or 
if there had been less inexhaustible 
resources of men behind Grant, the 
Northern General must have been driven 
to a deserved retreat. But no help came 
to Lee; and at last even Grant sulkily 
gave up direct attack, fortified himself, and 
turned the campaign into a siege, with 
formal approach by mines and trenches. 
He had lost sixty-five thousand men in the 
campaign, and had been beaten in every 
battle. But fifty-five thousand fresh troops 
joined him, while the doomed Lee received 
not a single man. Starvation set in among 
the Southerners; while, though every 
engagement was a victory, every engage- 
ment thinned their numbers, and the deadly 
losses they inflicted on the enemy mattered 
nothing to him with his endless supplies. 
Yet, even so, for eight months Lee held 
invincibly the lines in front of Richmond, 
with his famine-stricken and heroic skeleton 
of an army, hurling back every advance of 
the foe. At last the fated Southern force 
grew too thin to defend its extended lines. 
The Northerners broke through, and Lee, 
like Osman Pasha at Plevna, was overtaken 
and surrounded in his retreat. At Appo- 
matox Court-House he gave up his sword ; 
having lost a campaign more gloriously 
than most generals win one. No reader, 
when he reaches this conclusion of the 
Southern General’s brilliant career, but 
must take off his hat to Robert Lee. He 
was never beaten till the game was over. 
And that is the spirit which Englishmen for 
ever love and honour. :. 
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MR. JUSTIN McOARTHY’S “GLAD- 
STONE.” 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life. 
McCarthy. (A. & C. Black.) 


Ir Mr. Justin McCarthy has i of 
good anecdotal matter about Mr. Gladstone, 
e has not put it into this book. That 
is what readers expect to get in a “story” 
which does not profess to be serious bio- 
graphy, still less to be history. But they 
oil not get even so much as that from Mr. 
McCarthy. He does not give them even 
his-story. So close and shrewd an observer 
cannot have sat in the same building, 
whether in the Reporters’ Gallery or on the 
floor of the House, for an indefinite number 
of years, without forming his own im- 
ressions, a little varying, one supposes, 
m the purely conventional ones; and 
particularly in the case of a statesman with 
whom he had, as leader of the Irish Party 
at a crisis of its history, relations of a 
iarly sensitive kind. Of all this there 
isno hint. This pleasant enough piece of 
book-making begins by disclaimers of its 
author’s “special knowledge,” or of his 
recourse to ‘‘correspondence or documents 
which are not accessible to every student of 
political history.” Even accessible docu- 
ments Mr. McCarthy does not seem to have 
taken in all cases the trouble to set forth in 
his narrative, which has amazing gaps. 
Very scanty and partial, for instance, is the 
chapter recording that a import- 
ant transition period when Mr. Gladstone first 
found himself in a Liberal administration. 
That was a time when, according to legend, 
some young bloods of the Carlton proposed 
in jest what Mr. McCarthy records in deadly 
earnest—to throw the seceder out of the 
window. The record of an after-dinner 
escapade seems out of place, any way, in 
pages that suggest the flavours of the 
afternoon tea-table rather than those of a 
more strenuous feast. Frankly, the figure 
is that of a bread-and-butter Gladstone. 
Mr. George Russell, also a eulogist and also a 
rsonal friend, has produced a biography of 
is former leader which, page by page covers 
almost the same ground as Mr. McCarthy’s; 
yet it has faced more successfully the diffi- 
culties of the position, and achieves through- 
out a virility of tone and treatment, difficult 
enough under the conditions, and absent, it 
must be owned, from the volume of Mr. 
McCarthy. As he had to do what six other 
hands had done before him, and had, there- 
fore, to avoid the six most obvious ways of 
expressing rather common facts in rather 
common English, his task was not a par- 
ticularly exhilarating one. 

After making all allowances, the book is a 
disappointment. Not merely is the picture 
of Mr. Gladstone a chromolithographic affair 
where we had some right to expect the hand 
of an artist, but the casual sketches of 
contemporaries, who happened to be Mr. 
Gladstone’s o ponents or rivals, are defaced 
out of all candid recognition. Disraeli is the 
old sinister bogey-man of ancient history in 
Liberal journals; one thought that that 
figure, as unreal as a Guy Fawkes dummy 
of straw, had long ago been “flung to 


By Justin 


own “lyre.” The statement about Dis- 
raeli’s ignorance of the classics, and 
his incapacity to speak French, needs 
a good deal of revision. So, we are 
sure he will agree on second thoughts, 
does his attribution of vulgar motives 
of personal ambition to Disraeli, who, 
we are again assured, ‘began life as 
a Radical.” Of course, he did nothing of 
the kind. To show his contempt for both 
parties, he had an election committee con- 
sisting of six Tories and six Radicals; and 
had he finally found it convenient to use the 
Liberal rather than the Tory organisation 
to forward his views he could have been 
accused of Rye en | life as a Tory” with 
a quite equal plausibility. Robert Lowe— 
for the mere literary form of whose speeches, 
if for nothing else, a literary man might 
have allowed a line of recognition— 
makes as ill a figure as Disraeli under Mr. 
McCarthy’s pen. The statement that ‘he 
had a contempt for the poor generally ” is 
made twice within a few pages—“ a perfect 
contempt” is the variant of the first phrase. 
The statement is as utterly without warrant 
as is another, that ‘‘ the idea of a man being 
allowed to vote at an election who could not 
read Greek and Latin was revolting to his 
soul.” A more preposterous statement was 
never made ; and it is worth while to recall 
the odium Mr. Lowe incurred among pedants 
for his advocacy of a commercial rather than 
a classical education for the sons of the 
middle classes, These are but specimen 
blots, where no new lights are found by 
way of atonement. A writer of fiction 
becomes enamoured of his hero—all the 
other characters must be subordinates and 
foils. Mr. McCarthy has shown himself to 
be on this occasion a novelist first and a 
biographer afterwards. The political novel 
has its great defects and its great uses; but 
there seems nothing to say in favour of 
the political novel-biography, of which Mr. 
McCarthy has furnished us a perfect speci- 


men. 


CRAZY ARITHMETIC. 


The Canon: an Exposition of the Pagan Mystery 
perpetuated in the Cabala. With a Preface 
by R. B. Cunninghame Grahame. (Elkin 
Mathews. ) 


PropaBiy the very silliest book published 
last year. Most people have heard of the 
Cabala (Anglicé, tradition), by which certain 
Jews, taking advantage of the fact that 
the Hebrew alphabet was used to denote 
numbers as well as letters, sought to extract 
a hidden meaning from the words of Scrip- 
ture by substituting for them others having 
the same numerical value. It is on this 
principle that the Apocalypse of St. John 
alludes to Nero under cover of the number 
666, that being the numerical value of the 
persecuting emperor’s style and title, and | 
other instances could be quoted from the 
Epistle of Barnabas and other early Christian | 
writings. But the author of Zhe Canon not ' 
only applies this to the Greek alphabet— | 
which, indeed, lends itself quite as well to 
this sort of mystification as the Hebrew— ' 





limbo,” to use Disraeli’s phrase about his 


but allows himself several liberties which ' 


would enable him to prove that nearly every 
word in any language means all the others. 
Without offering the slightest excuse for so 
doing, he assumes that “colel” or one can 
be added or subtracted at will, and when 
the word in question is a compound one, he 
adds or subtracts as many “‘colels”’ as the 
word has component parts. If he then fails 
to get a word of the meaning he wants, he 
mis-spells it, or imagines a square of which 
the number he is dealing with is the root, 
or a circle of which it is the diameter, ora 
*‘ vesica” (or figure enclosed by the segments 
of two circles) of which it is the perimeter, 
or in some other way alters the rules of the 
way until he gets at the required result. 

he following is a specimen: “ The circle 
assigned to Saturn has a diameter of 1,120, 
which is the height of a rood cross which 
crucifies a man contained in a square having 
a perimeter equal to the side of the Holy 
Oblation ” mentioned in Ezekiel. Perhaps 
it has; but we do not see the importance of 
the statement. 

To this nonsense, Mr. Cunninghame 

Grahame contributes a very amusing pre- 
face, wherein he tells us that 
**a rich barbarian, e and dyspeptic, florid 
or flatulent, seated pal a machine luxuriously 
upholstered and well heated, and yet the 
traveller’s mind a blank, or only occupied with 
schemes to cheat his fellows and advance him- 
self, is, in the abstract, no advance upon a 
citizen of Athens, in the time of Pericles, who 
never travelled faster than a bullock cart would 
take him in all his life.”’ 
But why not? The rich barbarian of Mr. 
Grahame’s breathless sentence can certainly 
visit more places, and thus make his in- 
fluence the more felt whether for good or 
evil. For the rest, how could the descend- 
ants of Pericles have escaped the Turks had 
they been restricted to the pace of the 
ancestral bullock cart ? 


BRIEFER MENTION. 





A Year from a Correspondent’s Note-Book. 
By Richard Harding Davis. (Harper.) 
AVING read Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis’s Soldiers of Fortune we are 
uite ready to welcome anything else he may 
oose to write, even when the book he 
presents to us is nothing more than a reprint 
of articles he has contributed to various 
newspapers and magazines. For Mr. Davis 
is no ordinary journalist. He is an observer 
with a marvellously keen nose for trifles, a 
literary man who can use a trifle to light 
up a whole subject. Coming to view the 
Jubilee celebrations of last year he found 
that “‘the smell of soft coal, which is 
perhaps the first and most destinctive feature 





of London to greet the arriving American, 
was changed to that of green pine, so that 
the town smelt like a Western mining 
camp.” Moreover, into the year which his 
notebook covers, Mr. Davis crammed all 
manner of interesting experiences. He 
witnessed the coronation of the Tsar, 


havin 
the luck to gain admittance to the Cathedral 


of the Assumption, he was at Budapest 
for the millennial celebration, he visited 
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Cuba during the rebellion, he followed the 
Greek army, saw the inauguration of the 
American President, and struggled through 
the crowds which blocked the London streets 
in June. And about each he has something 
fresh and vivid to say. Nothing better has 
been written about the Greco-Turkish war 
than his description of the sudden hail of 
Turkish bullets upon the entrenchments at 
Velestinos. 

“Tf a man had raised his arm above his head 
bis hand would have been torn off. It had 
come up so suddenly that it was like two dogs 
springing at each other’s throats. ... This 
lasted for five minutes or less, and then the 
death-grip seemed to relax; the volleys came 
brokenly, like a man panting for breath; the 
bullets ceased to sound with the hiss of escaping 
steam, and rustled aimlessly by; and m 
hill-top to hill-top the officers’ whistles sounded 
as though a sportsman were calling off his 
dogs. e Turks withdrew into the one 
night, and the Greeks lay back, panting an 
sweating, and stared open-eyed at one another 
like men who had looked for a moment into 
hell, and had come back to the world again.” 


The modest title of the book forbids us to 
regard it as more than a series of disjointed 
sketches. It has the inevitable defect of 
its origin, in that each of these notable 
events, described almost in the moment of 
their happening, is regarded as the greatest 
event the world has ever seen. But it is 
supremely good journalism, and well worth 
preserving. 


Our English Minsters. By the Very Rev. 
A. P. Purey-Cust, and Others. (Isbister 
& Co.) 


Tue eight authors of this handsome book 
have produced a work interesting to the 
veriest layman who understands nothing of 
bosses, piscina, triforia, spandrels, and 
other mysteries of the architectural cult. 
Canon Newbolt’s account of St. Paul’s, with 
which the volume opens, contains a lively 
and feeling description of Sir Christopher 
Wren’s masterpiece, and also of that Old St. 
Paul’s which originally stood on the same site. 
The historical associations are cleverly, but 
briefly, emphasised, and, though one hardly 
looks for exciting incidents in such an article 
as this, the account of the painter Thorn- 
hill’s rescue from certain death when paint- 
ing the cupola, lends a human interest 
which the narrative would otherwise lack. 
One slip the author has made, which 
should be corrected in a later edition. He 
speaks of Sir Edgar Boehm as being 
“famous for the Jubilee coinage.” Sir 
Edgar Boehm has left behind him so many 
good works that it seems a pity that his one 
acknowledged failure should be here chosen 
to designate him. 

The account of the statel 
York is dignified, if perhaps slightly stilted 
in style. Among the many interesting details 
of the erection of the edifice itself is given an 
extract from the indenture (still extant) 
with a certain John Thornton for the glazing 
of the great east window. It runs as follows: 
he is to 
‘‘complete it in three years, portray with 
his own hands the histories, images, and other 
things to be painted on the same. He is to 
provide glass and lead and workmen, and re- 
seive four shillings per week, five pounds at the 








end of each year, and, after the work is com- 
pleted, ten pounds for his reward.” 


It was for such pay as this that men 
who delighted in their art for art’s sake 
were content to work. Ely Cathedral, 
the great Minster of the Fens, is treated 
of by Canon Dickson, who gives an ex- 
haustive description of the great octagonal 
lantern which, in the opinion of experts, 
has no equal in the world. The Very Rev. 
Dean of Norwich has devoted hi to a 
loving account of that fane, in which he 
relates the true explanation of the curious 
circular opening in the nave roof which has 
uzzled so many antiquarians. St. Alban’s 
Abbey by Canon Liddell, Salisbury Cathedral 
by the Dean of Salisbury, Worcester Cathe- 
dral by Canon Shore, and Exeter Cathedral 
by Canon Edmonds, are each treated of in 
the same lively and interesting manner, and, 
taken as a whole, Our English Minsters is a 
work which fulfils a distinct purpose. Those 
who wish for long, learned, and detailed 
disquisitions on styles, periods, materials, 
interiors, elevations, and sections must 
seek more pretentious works, but to such 
as desire an admirably illustrated and 
entertaining account of our great churches, 
full of all those details most interesting to 
the uninitiated, Our English Minsters should 
give satisfaction. 


The Trial of Lord Cochrane before Lord 


Ellenborough. By J. B. Atlay, M.A. 
With a Preface by Edward Downes Law. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Ir an Irishman had to describe the career 
of Thomas Cochrane, Tenth Earl of Dun- 
donald, he might fairly say that he was only 
on terra firma when at sea, for on land he 
was always in hot water. His name still 
lives in the annals of four navies—those of 
Great Britain, Chili, Brazil, and Greece. 
His maritime exploits have obliterated in 
the public mind the memory of the fact that 
in 1814 he was convicted of circulating a 
false report of Napoleon’s defeat and death, 
and thereby victimising the Stock Exchange. 
But his family have not forgotten it, and 
have made frequent efforts to cleanse his 
reputation of “this stain. Unhappily their 
way of white-washing Lord Cochrane has 
been to blacken Lord Ellenborough, the 
Lord Chief Justice who tried him. They 
accuse him of having conducted the trial 
so that the defence did not have a fair 
chance, and of having misdirected the jury. 
Naturally the Ellenborough family could not 
stand this. Commander Law, dson of 
the Lord Chief Justice, collected a mass of 
rebutting evidence, and handed it over to 
Mr. Atlay, who has reduced it to fairly 
reasonable limits in this volume of 500 

ages. By any unprejudiced reader, we 
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think, Mr. Atlay will be held to have made 
out his case, and we would fain hope that 
this view will commend itself to the other 
side. The spectacle of two noble families 
pelting one another with controversial tomes 
is one that if carried much further will 
provoke laughter rather than interest. 


The People for whom Shakespeare Wrote. By 
, Charles Dudley Warner. (Harper’s.) 


Mr. Waryner writes in a pleasant and 


gossipping fashion of Elizabethan society 





and manners; you may learn from his 
es how Shakespeare’s contem ies 
ressed, dined, drank, and am them- 
selves; what were their expenses, and 
what strangers, from Erasmus downwards, 
thought of them. There is no great learn- 
ing in the book: Harrison’s Deseription of ~ 
England and Rye’s Foreigners in England 
oo two-thirds of the material. Mr. 
arner persistently writes the family name 
of the Earls of Essex as ‘“‘ Devereaux”: he 
speaks of Shak ’s brother ‘‘ Charles,” 
though he not one; puts “ Paris 
Gardens” for “‘ Paris Garden,” and the 
“Fashion” for the ‘‘ Fortune” Theatre. 
Misprints, perhaps, but very slovenly. The 
most interesting thing in the book is a 
description of a county squire from Gilpin’s 
Forest Scenery, new to us: 


* His t hall was commonly strewn with 
marrow-bones, and full of hawks’-perches, of 
hounds, spaniels, and terriers. His oyster-table 


stood at one end of the room and oysters he ate 
at dinner and supper. At the upper end of the 
room stood a s table with a double desk, 
one side of which held a church Bible, the 
other Fox’s Book of Martyrs. He drank a 
glass or two of wine at his meals, put syrup of 
gilly-flower in his sack, and always a 
tun-glass of small beer standing by him, which 
he often stirred about with After 


dinner, with a glass of ale by his side, he 
improved his mind by listening to the i 
of a choice passage out of the of Martyrs.” 


These books accumulate. Mr. Fairman 
Ordish did one last June, Mr. W. J. Rolfe 
last October. Mr. Warner's is probably the 
least well-informed, but it is the best 
written of the three. 


Catesby: a Tragedy. (Billing : Guildford.) 


Tus venture is inspired, we suppose, 
by a recent controversy. The drama is 
Elizabethan, in prose and blank verse. To 
say that the anonymous author has not 
fathomed the mysteries of blank verse would 
be mild: he has not even grasped its normal 
rhythm. The historical introduction and 
notes show considerable research ; which 
might have been utilised in a biography 
of Catesby. It is a pity how some people 
mistake their vocations. 


The Ancient Use of Greek Accents. By G. T. 
Carruthers. (Bradbury, Agnew & Co.) 


Tuts is a curious and interesting little tract. 
In the first part Mr. Carruthers discusses the 
nature and meaning of the Greek accents, 
which we probably owe to the arians 
of Alasandite. Many think that their chief 
object is to complicate examinations; but 
Mr. Carruthers thinks that they really afford 
a guide to the pronunciation of Greek words. 
He gets over the difficulties in the way of 
this theory by supposing that in the case 
of the acute accent the stress was intended 
to be put not on the syllable which bore the 
accent, but on the following syllable. The 
accent was thus of the nature of a pre- 
liminary signal. The suggestion is ingenious, 
and deserves consideration. In the second 
_ of the treatise Mr. Carruthers attempts, 

y means of this theory, to throw some light 
upon the difficult subject of Greek music. 

e gives some interesting transcripts of 
Greek melodies into modern notation. 
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THE NEWEST FICTION. 


A GUIDE FOR NOVEL READERS. 


RrestoneE Prprrns. By Maxwett Gray. 


A rustic idyll by the author of Zhe Silence of Dean Maitland. The 
scene is the West of England, and the hero is a carter with large 
hazel eyes that shine with spiritual light. The people talk thus: 
“T mane the little chap wi’ nar a mossel o’ cloase, onny a pair 0’ 
goose-wings, and a bowanarrow in valentine pictures. They caas 
en Keewpid, and a shoots vokes’ hearts droo and droo.” The 
of the book is chromolithographic and the end sad. 
tis zentimental. (Harper and Brothers. 148 pp. 


i oalea 
All droo 
3s. 6d.) 
Miss Berry. By Bram Sroxer. 


A pleasant love-story of Queen Anne and early Georgian days. 
The London life of the — is recalled, and there is a capital 
description of the race on the Thames for Doggett’s Coat and Badge, 
in days when that function included a turnout of the royal boats 
manned by the King’s watermen. A visitto Don Saltero’s museum 
at Chelsea delights Betty, who, however, soon has more personal 
matters to attend to. As a desperate means to get money her lover 
takes to the road. How Betty saves him from perdition is the theme 
of this gallant tale. (C. Arthur Pearson, Ltd. 202 pp. 2s. 6d.) 


Poor Max. By ‘‘Tora.” 


The author of A Yellow Aster here studies a modern marriage. 
On the one side is Judith, an Irish girl, frank and impulsive and a 
passionate fighter for truth; on the other Max, a reckless, joyous 
young author, with the artistic temperament. Gradually they 
drift apart, and another man fills Judith’s thoughts, and Max 
blunders merrily along, never just and always generous, until his 
death, which comes of too nobly caring for a sick friend. A power- 
ful book of deep interest. (Hutchinson & Oo. 362 pp. 6s.) 


Pram Livine. By Rotr Borprewoop. 


The plot of Rolf Boldrewood’s latest story suggests that of the 
Vicar of Wakefield, inverted and transplanted to Australia. A 
squatter, who 
pay, suddenly comes in for a huge fortune. His delight is accom- 
panied by a fear that his wealth may sap the strength of his 
children, and perhaps soil their innocence; and he therefore 
conceals his altered circumstances. The station begins mysteriously 
to pay, repairs are carried out, the live-stock increase beyond 
all experience, and love matches are made. Only in the ess 
of time does this strong-minded squatter reveal himself to his 
family as a Croesus. A hearty story, deriving charm from the 
odours of the bush, and the bleating of incalculable sheep. 
(Macmillan & Co. 316 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Sprair 1s WILLING. By Percrvat Pickerina. 


In this story of misplaced affections and bere. marriages the 
characters confide their troubles with improbable freedom to im- 
probable sympathisers, while Aunt Letitia, a prim, sharp-eyed old 
maid, holds a brief for her chivalrous but weak nephew, Daniel 
Hardwick. The action takes place on an undefined stretch of sea- 
coast, and the sea moans between the lines. (Bliss, Sands & Co. 
419 pp. 6s.) 


Tue Broom or THE War-Gop. By H. N. Brartsrorp. 


A romance of the Greek and Turkish war just ended. But not a 
hurried effort thrown off to attract the interest of the moment; 
on the contrary, a piece of patient work. Mr. Brailsford brings 
together half a dozen picturesque adventurers—a saturnine Scotch- 
map, an Englishman or two—Oockney and otherwise, a German, 
and free-lances of other nations. The Crown Prince also figures, 
and there is fighting. (W. Heinemann, 276 pp. 6s.) 





long had a hard fight to make his “station” | village 


Tue GenERA’s Dovuste. By Oaprarw Cartes Kine, U.S.A, 


A story of the American Civil War, dramatic and moving, and 
more or less certain to find its way to the stage. (Lippincott. 
446 pp. 6s.) 


Tue SranisH Wve. By Franx MatHew. 


A grim and gloomy romance of intrigue. Old Ireland is the 
background, and through the dusky pages flit lord and lady, lover 
and mistress, monk and dwarf, and other mysterious characters. 
Much of the story is retrospective, and all is vague and Gothic and 
eerie. (John Lane. 180 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


Degap Men’s Tatzs. 


In form, a yellow-back, with a picture on the cover representing 
a stockman dnding two skeletons in the Bush. In character, a 
collection of those stories which Australia produces with remarkable 
ease, and the Sydney Bulletin is pl to print. The author 
writes an introduction to show that certain of his yarns are founded 
on fact and to lay down the rules of the short story. He offers 
also criticism of some contemporary novelists. It is not acute. 
(Sonnenschein. 269 pp. 2s.) 


By Cuartes Junor. 


TALES OF THE KiLoNDYKE. By T. Motterr Ext.s. 


The narrator of these episodes in the Klondyke diggings 
declares that he was a pure Cockney before he went out West. He 
tells how he and Dave Smith ‘‘diskivered” gold, and how he 
starved, and loved, and was raided by Indians; and his language 
throughout is a blend of ultra-Oockney and ultra-Yankee: ‘My 
ears got frorst-bit, so I’ad to be carvful arterwards. It was jis’ 
a caution tome. I wrapped wal up fer the res’ o’ the winter— 
you can pawn your shirt on that!” (Bliss, Sands & Co. 164 pp.) 


Murray Mureatroyp, JouRNALIST. By Caries Morrer. 


Murgatroyd’s grasp of politics in the Pioneer is noted by Sir 
Richard Hanley, who sends for him and entrusts him with the 
task of obtaining for the Government certain documents relating to 
the Transalpian difficulty. These are in the possession of a wealliey 
Mr. Muller, who keeps them in his bedroom in a remote Devonshire 
i . Meanwhile, Sir Richard’s daughter has been robbed of 
her watch in St. James’s Park. Murgatroyd undertakes to find the 
documents and the watch. This story of his quest, and its rewards, 
is cleverly written. (Laurence & Bullen. 152 pp. 1s.) 


A Srorm-Rent Sxy. By M. Bernam-Epwarps. 


The French Revolution as it affected humble village life in the 
Champagne district is the theme of this series of episodes. The 
story attains its climax in Paris at the execution of Danton. 
(Hurst & Blackett. 354 pp. 6s.) 








REVIEWS. 





The Fourth Napoleon: a Romance. By Charles Benham. 
(W. Heinemann. ) 


Mr. Benzam calls his story a romance, and the name fits. It is 
the tale of a new Buonapartist revolution in France, and the dis- 
covery of the lost Fourth Napoleon in a briefless barrister, formerly 
of Pimlico. We have no wish to reveal the highly original design ; 
suffice it to say that the Emperor, when found, is an incapable 
dreamer, who passes from incapacity to infamy, till the farce plays 
itself out, and the poor puppet dies a coward’s death, with his fine 
palace of cards tumbled about his ears. We may as well point out 
at once what seem to us the few blemishes in the work. It is 





| immoderately long, and the stage is perhaps overcrowded with 
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figures. Now, however careful the work, too _ a length and 
too bewildering a company are apt to spoil any fictional effect. The 
emotional capacity of a climax is not so a felt when it is led up 
to through a maze of subtle half-portraits. The scheme, we repeat, 
seems to us brilliantly carried out; our only objection is that such 
a scheme is in some ways beyond fiction. Again, it is possible that 
the author uses his right to the fantastic almost to the verge of 
caricature. A slight tendency to overdo the Thackerayan method 
now and then perplexes the reader by casting a glamour of comedy 
over the tragic. 

But the merits of the book are so real that one forgets little 
failures. The picture of the incapable, ambitious sentimentalist, 
attitudinising in his shabby London lodgings, attitudinising on 
the throne, and sinking into flabby senility, while still in his own 
eyes a hero, is far more than a successful piece of portraiture. It 
is a profound and moving allegory of life. When the monarch 
falls it is not the mere Walter Sadler who dies, but a part of alli of 
us, which we acknowledge with terror. Surely to have produced 
such an effect is a high triumph of art. The other people—the 
girl Muriel, the Framlinghams, tens de Morin, Carache—are all 
drawn with uncommon subtlety and vigour. Even when the author 
gives full vein to his freakishness, and riots in such oddities as 
Prince Felix and the Honourable Charles, there is a gift of epigram 
which covers much shrewd insight. Mr. Benham follows great 
models. He has learned much from Thackeray, and there is a 
strong hint of Balzac in the half-ironical swiftness of change from 
scene to scene, while the sinking character is the one thing that 
never varies. We have re-read the book with care and find no 
reason to modify our first opinion. It is a fine piece of work 
with enough wit and style and knowledge of life to set up 
half a dozen ordinary novels. Probably it is the author’s first 
book, in which case it is one of the best first books we have read 
for a long time. Whether or not it will please the popular mind 
we cannot say. In an age when the world runs after sloppy 
domestic idylls, swashbuckling romances, and hysterical psychology, 
it may pass by the work of a man of intellect. 


* * * * 


David Lyal?s Love-Story. By the Author of The Land of the Leal. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Mr. Barrtie’s lite mantle should be a voluminous one, judging 
by the number of ts writer bodies whose deficiencies it must 
needs cover. In Sentimental Tommy, for the greater piquancy of 
the thing, Mr. Barrie brought his Scots to London, and to the 
author of David Lyall’s Love-Story the same expedient has occurred. 
You would think that the London Scottish had their own quarter 
of the city, like any Jews of old their Ghetto, for whenever a new 
character is introduced—which is, at least, once in every chapter— 
straightway a ‘‘ Hoots! mon” or a “ Hech! laddie” bewrays his 
nationality. So, if you like undiluted Scots, and therewith an all- 
pervading optimism of vision, you will find David Lyall’s Love-Story 
a readable thing: it is pleasantly and sympathetically told. But 
if you dislike the dialect, and rebel against optimism, leave it alone. 

The structure of the book is episodic; two or three characters 
hold it together, but essentially a distinct episode or adventure 
constitutes each chapter. The central hero is David Lyall, a young 
journalist—Scots—who would venture his pen in London. He falls 
on his feet and joins the staff of a flourizhing daily—with a Scots 
editor. To these come many other Scots in need of helping hands 
or brains, and none goes empty away. Thus in the chapter called 
“Stranded” you have the sad fate of a Scotch artist reduced to 
“‘screeving.” David finds him at it: 


‘I did not see him anywhere, but observing a little throng of le 
on the other side I cnosned over, and saw that they were talon a ty a 
lot of pictures done in coloured chalks on the pavement of the street. 
It was something I had never seen or heard tell of, and I pressed 
forward to take them all in. Then a kind of ‘dwam,’ as my grand- 
father would have expressed it, came over me, for every one of the 
little landscapes, sharply outlined from each other, was a bit from 
Faulds. There was the auld brig with the burn below, fri with 
the birks of Inneshall. And the village street, with Bawbie Windrum’s 
shop window, and Peter Mitchell, the starling, in his cage at the door. 


And last in the row was my own home, The Byres, with the courtyard 
inst the railings stood 
at heels, with his 


and the old draw-well faithful to the life. Up 
the forlorn and shabby artist, out at elbows, down 














greasy hat drawn down over his brows, and a curious bitter smile on his 
ser pe fe ange gst oy mg gg vement ere they on, 
but he did not stoop to pick up. en I pressed through the 


throng and took him by the arm.” 


Needless to say, the “ screever” is recovered from the pave- 
ment by the David, to die in the odour of Scots sentimentality. 
We confess that we should like David and his editor better if they 
had one or two of those redeeming faults which journalists and 
even editors—other than Scots ones—do occasionally display. The 
“‘love-story,” by the way, hangs about in the background while 
the crusedes are going on, but ends happily at last. 


¥ x * * 
The Cedar Star. By Mary E. Mann. 
(Hutchinson & Co.) 


Mrs. Mawn’s new story is a clever study of wilful girlhood. In 
Betty, her heroine, she sets down a not uncommon to-day: 
the spoilt, capricious child, so enco in her youth as to become 
selfish be ond all bounds, yet at heart capable of much that is 

. e will not say anything of —— except this, that it 
shows how Betty pro h suffering to self-repression 
and a more instant love of her fellow-beings. Mrs. Mann sees 
with sympathetic eyes, and writes well. Here is a description of a 
visit of Betty and her sister to Carleton (Billy), the curate, who is 
afterwards to play so large a part in her life :— 


‘**We hate all women,’ said Betty; ‘men are nicer. I shall hate 
myself when I am a woman, only I be of a sensible kind. I shall 
never wear my petticoats longer than my calves, and I shall always 
KevWox't Betty looks darling?’ inquired th Jan. ‘Co 

* Won’t ook a darling ?’ inqui e ingratiating Jan. ‘Cousin 
Violet looked a darling till she stuck up her hair; now she’s frightful.’ 

‘ Billy’s in love.with Violet,’ said Emily, with her dove-like temerity : 
‘I know, because Susan told me when she put me to bed.’ 

‘Susan’s an ass,’ said Billy. ‘Your confounded Paulie is i 
down the back of my neck, Jan,’ he said. He had turned very red an 
cross, and no wonder, with the kitten in that position! ‘ Now, be off, 
all of you, and leave me in peace. I’ve got my sermon to write.’ 

*Don’t do it,’ advised Betty, unmovedly keeping her ground ; ‘ don’t 

reach one. Every one would be awfully glad. We can’t go, Billy. 
ou asked us to tea our first holiday. We've come.’ 

‘ Tea isn’t for hours.’ 

‘Tea could be.’ 

‘ We'll wait till Caroline comes in.’ 

‘No, no. We don’t want Caroline. Only you. Me to make the tea 
—and only you!’ 

‘ Betty to make the tea,’ said the others, ‘and only Billy !’ 

Of course they had their Me What could a young man, kind as a 
woman and simple as a child, do against the tyranny of the imperious 
woman-child and her satellites ?” 


There are stressful passages in the book which are handled with 
considerable power; but we prefer here to illustrate Mrs. Mann’s 
lighter manner, The story is well worth reading. 


* * * 


A Man with a Maid. By Mrs. Henry E. Dudeney. 


(Heinemann.) 


* 


Tuts is a story with an entirel 
milliner’s apprentice, meets Tom 

bandstand on Brighton pier. Tom falls in love with her—as a 
** gentleman ” falls in love with a shop-girl; Tabbie, being an 
extremely simple girl, and very fond of Thom, goes up to see him 
at his rooms in the Temple—and stays with him for three weeks. 
Tom has no notion of marrying Tabbie, for it is understood that he 
is to marry his cousin Constance’s money. And circumstances 
point to the propriety of Tabbie’s union with John Starkey, a 
prosperous young butcher. But just as Tom has married Constance, 
and Tabbie is about to marry the butcher, Tabbie’s sin finds her 
out; and the story comes to the only possible conclusion. 
Hundreds of stories have been written around this plot; hundreds 
more will be written. That, however, does not detract from 
the undoubted merits of this tale. The oldest plot is new enough 
if the actors are real; and Mrs, Dudeney’s picture of the 
Maielli dressmaking establishment at Brighton is enough of 
itself to make her book worth ing. Mrs. Day, the forewoman ; 
‘Mad Joel,” the little Jewess; Clara Porter, the machinist ; 


conventional plot. Tabbie, a 
ideaux, a “gentleman,” by the 
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Hortense Loriot and ‘ Oockaninny,” to say nothing of Mme. 
Maielli herself—all are distinct and vivid, resembling one another 
only in their foolishness, their pettiness, and the love of admiration 
that leads continually to moral disaster. The insipidity and 
dulness, too, of the lower middle-class life in Dissenting circles, 
where the chief delights are a hot Sunday dinner, an afternoon nap, 
and ren re in the evening, are drawn with a remorseless attention 
to detail of which Mr. George Gissing would not be ashamed. And 
the writer who can persuade, as Mrs. Dudeney persuades, that 
the actors are living, breathing people has small occasion to worry 
over a lack of ——— in the = 

It strikes us, however, that . Dudeney would have written 
an even more convineing book if she had devised it on a smailer 
scale. Nothing but long and arduous practice can teach the 
novelist the art of keeping a large number of characters moving 
without showing the strings. Mrs. Dudeney has let into her story 
more characters than she can manage, and some of them, such as 
Haybittle, the wealthy colonial, and Simpson, the artist, for lack 
of the attention which their creator has no time to give them, are 
too obviously mere lay figures. The lay figure is a common 
enough feature of the average novel; but this is something 
more than an average novel, and that we should notice its 
resence here by force of contrast with the live actors is in 
itself a tribute to Mrs. Dudeney’s ability. 4 Man with a Maid is 
quite worthy of its place in the “‘ Pioneer” series, a series which 
already contains such books as The Red Badge of Courage, A Street 
in Suburbia, and Mrs. Musgrave and her Husband. 








ANTHOLOGIES IN LITTLE. 
T.—Micwazt Drayton. 


Tue repute of Michael Drayton has been the sport of time: half a 
dozen of his poems are on the lips of men; the bulk of them sleep 
undisturbed in the dust. His own prolix pen is no doubt largely 
to blame. The principal a at a modern reprint foundered on 
the terrible Harmony of the Church, to which even the scandal of 
episcopal censure can hardly give breath of life; and the bravest 
scholar might quail at tackling the mazes of that versified gazetteer, 
the Polyolbion, wherein, as Charles Lamb said, Drayton went over 
his native soil ‘‘ with the fidelity of the herald and the painful love 
of a son.” Yet even in the Polyolbion there is much excellent 
reading, fine gold in the ore for whoso has the patience to extract 
it; while from the rest of Drayton’s innumerable volumes you 
might easily gather an anthology—as Mr. Bullen indeed has done, 
if one can only find it—of considerable bulk and extraordinary 
merit. For Drayton was a real poet, a man of rich temper and 
strenuous ardours. Adversity drove him to hack-work—the journ- 
alism of verse—as it has driven so many good men to journalism 
before and since. It brought him even into bondage to that pawn- 
broking t of the theatre, Henslowe, who to so many of his 
betters doled out. a grudging pittance. But ever and anon the 
unconquerable spirit asserted itself, and flamed forth in splendid 
ode, finely wrought sonnet, or delicate pastoral. 

Drayton sprang from those leafy Warwickshire meadows to 
which so much of the best Elizabethan poetry owed its debt. He 
was of middle-class folk, the thews and sinews of England—was, in 
fact, the son of a butcher. He found wealthy — among them 
Prince Henry, the much-wept Marcellus of the land, and the incom- 
— Lucy, Countess of Bedford, theme of so many songs that Ben 

onson well named her “the Muses’ morning and their evening 
star.” But Drayton seems to have been a man of independent soul, 
and apt to make patronage difficult. And he ruined his chances at 
Court by offending one greater than Henry, even James himself. 
He committed the indiscretion of praising James with indecent 
haste before he had remembered the formality of mourning Eliza- 
beth. Therefore he was in the hands of the booksellers all his life, 
and the “swarth and melancholy face” of his portraits bewray 


one who has _ through the furnace of affliction. ‘My soul,” 
- writes to Prince Henry, “ hath seen the extremity of Time and 
ortune,”’ 


_ He had an individuality. Beginning his poetic career as a dis- 
ciple of Spenser, he succeeded in throwing off the benumbing 
influence, and worked his way by himself to a truer and finer 





lyricism. He learnt to handle the pastoral more freely and with 





truer vision than any Spenserian: he learnt to draw from the 
Lyra Heroica a richer harmony than that of the “ Faerie 
Queene.” In the shaping of that characteristically English form of 
the sonnet, which cant ated in Shakespeare, Drayton, too, played 
his part: his ‘‘ Amours ” to the mistress whom he names Idea, and 
whom recent scholarship has identified as Anne Goodere, served as 
an indisputable model for the greater man. The crowning feature 
of his work is surely its inexhaustible variety : he turns easily from 
the intensity of his most famous sonnet to the exultant march of the 
*‘ Agincourt’ poem or to the dainty fairy-world of the ‘“‘ Nymphidia.”’ 
He often forces the note; he is often tedious, often flat and un- 
inspired : but the poet is there behind it all, ready to thrill you, 
when the moment comes, with unexpected melody and rare 
intuition. 
VALEDIOTION. 


Since there’s no help, come let us kiss and part ! 
Nay, I have done, you get no more of me, 

And I am glad, yea glad with all my heart, 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ! 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 

And, when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we oue jot of former love retain. 

Now at the last of Love’s latest breath, 
When, his pulse failing, Passion ess lies, 
When Faith is kneeling by his of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Now if thou wouldst, a all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might’st him yet recover ! 


To His Coy Love. 
A CANZONET. 


I pray thee leave, love me no more, 
Cail home the heart you gave me, 
I but in vain that saint adore 
That can but will not save me. 
These poor half kisses kill me quite ; 
Was ever man thus served ? 
Amidst an ocean of delight 
For pleasure to be starved. 


Show me no more those snowy breasts 
With azure riverets branched, 

Where whilst mine eye with plenty feasts, 
Yet is my thirst not stanched. 

O Tantalus, thy pains ne’er tell, 
By me thou art prevented ; 

’Tis nothing to be plagued in Hell, 
But thus in Heaven tormented. 


Clip me no more in those dear arms, 
Nor thy life’s comfort call me ; 

O these are but too powerful charms 
And do but more enthral me. 

But see how patient I am grown 
In all this coil about thee; 

Come, nice thing, let thy heart alone ; 
I cannot live without thee. 


A SuMMER’s EvE, 


Clear had the day been from the dawn, 
All chequered was the sky, 

Thin clouds, like scarfs of cobweb lawn, 
Veiled heaven’s most glorious eye. 


The wind had no more strength than this, 
That leisurely it blew, 

To make one leaf the next to kiss, 
That closely by it grew. 


The rills, that on the pebbles played, 
Might now be h at will ; 

This world they only music made, 
Else everything was still. * 

The flowers, like brave embroidered girls, 
Looked as they most desired 

To see whose head with orient pearls 
Most curiously was tired. 


And to itself the subtle air 
Such sovereignty assumes, 


That it received too large a share 
From nature’s rich perfumes. 
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DAFFODILL. 


Batte. Gorbo, as thou camest this way 
By yonder little hill, 
Or as thou through the fields didst stray 
Saw’st thou my daffodill ? 


She’s in a frock of Lincoln green, 
Which colour likes her sight, 
And never bath ber beauty seen 
But through a veil of white. 


Than roses richer to behold 

That trim up lovers’ bowers, 

The pansy and the marigold, 

Tho’ Phoebus’ paramours. 

Thou well describest the daffodill ! 
It is not full an hour 


Since by the spring near yonder hill 
I saw that lovely flower. 


Corbo. 


Yet my fair flower thou didst not meet 
Nor news of her didst bring, 

And yet my daffodill’s more sweet 
Than that by yonder spring. 


1 saw a shepherd that doth keep, 
In yonder field of lilies, 
Was making (as he fed his sheep) 
A wreath of daffodillies. 


Yet, Gorbo, thou deludest me still ; 
My flower thou didst not see, 

For, know, my pretty daffodill 

Is worn of none but me. 


To show itself but near her feet 
No lily is so bold, 

Except to shade her from the heat 
Or keep her from the cold. 


Through yonder vale as I did pass, 
Descending from the hill, 

I met a smirking bonny lass ; 

They call her Daffodill. 


Whose presence as along she went 

The pretty flowers did greet 

As though their heads they downward bent 
With homage to her feet. 


And all the shepherds that were nigh, 
From top of every hill 

Unto the valleys loud did cry, 

‘There goes sweet Daffodill.’ 


Ay, gentle shepherd, now with joy 
Thou all my flocks dost fill; 

That’s she alone. kind shepherd boy ; 
Let us to Daffodill. 


Batte. 


Gorbo, 


Batte. 


Clorbo. 


Ratte. 





CHATS WITH WALT WHITMAN. 


Unper this title Miss Grace Gilchrist prints in the February 
number of Zemple Bar a series of interesting little talks with ‘‘ the 
good grey poet.” It was in the quiet Quaker city of Philadelphia, 
towards the close of the poet’s life, these meetings were held. 
Walt Whitman lived in the somewhat dreary and ugly suburb 
of Camden, New Jersey, and he would, says Miss Gilchrist, 
on many a fine afternoon ercss by the five o’clock ferry to Phila- 
delphia, and taking the car, reach our house in time for tea-supper. 
After that was over, we would all take our chairs out, American 
fashion, beside the ‘‘ stoop ’’—that is, on to the pavement, below the 
front steps of the house. The poet sat in our midst, in a large 
bamboo rocking-chair, and we listened as he talked, on many sub- 
jects—human and literary. Walt Whitman was at this time fifty- 
eight, but he looked seventy. His beard and hair were snow- 
white, his complexion a fine colour, and unwrinkled. He had still, 
though stricken in 1873 by paralysis, a most majestic presence. He 
was over six feet, but he walked lame, dragging the left leg, and 
leaning heavily on a stick. He was dressed always in a complete 
suit of grey clothes with a large and spotless white linen collar, his 
flowing white beard filling in the gap at his strong sunburnt throat. 





The authors he talked most of were Homer, Shakespeare, Scott, 
George Sand, and Bulwer Lytton; Scott he loved even better than 
er 5 ery One quaint method of ing which he indulged in 
would have driven the devout book-lover wild. He would tear a 
book to pieces—literally shed its leaves, putting the loose sheets 
into the breast pocket of his coat—that he might pursue his reading 
in less weighty fashion under the branches of his favourite trees 
at Timber Greek. Many have averred that they never heard him 
laugh—he laughed rarely, but when he did, it was a deep, hearty 
melodious laugh. He laughed at very simple things— homely jests, 
and episodes in daily life. 

He was quite indifferent, however, to any form of persiflage, 
repartee, chaffing, or any form of “ smart” talk—remaining always 
perfectly grave and silent amid that kind of by-play; or, as with 
an importunate questioner, generally withdrawing himself alto- 
gether from the group of talkers and finally leaving the room. 
In his large, serene, sane personality there was no room for trifling 
or the display of “intellectual fireworks”; with him existed no 
arriére pensée, His phraseology was direct and simple, free from 
all bookishness or studied grace of expression. He stuck to homely 
Yankee idioms, with a fair percentage of slang. 

One evening in October, one of those lovely, warm, still evenings 
of the American fall, the conversation turned on beauty. Walt 
doubted if extreme beauty was well for a woman. 

“But,” queried one, ‘‘how could the Greeks have got on 
without it?” 

“‘ Now arises the almost terrific question,” answered Walt: ‘is 
there not something artificial and fictitious in what we call beauty? 
Should we —— the severe beauty of the Greeks? The 
wholesome outdoor life of the Greeks begets something so different 
from ours, which is the result of books, picture galleries, and bred in 
the drawing-room.”’ The grace of the Venus of Milo is here instanced. 
Another talker (a beh me suggests that her face lacks intellect. 
Walt rejoined energetically, ‘‘So much the better. Intellect is 
a fiend. It is a curse that all our American boys and girls are 
taught so much. There’s a boy I take a great interest in; he is 
sent to a school in Camden, his people want him to be taught 
shorthand and three languages; why, it’s like putting jewels on 
a person before he has got shoes.” er 

Prof. Dowden was an English admirer whose letters Walt greatly 
prized. One passage in one of Prof. Dowden’s essays especially 
appealed to him: ‘‘I was much moved—unspeakably so, by that 
quotation Dowden gives from H ‘Fine genius is like a pro- 
montory stretching out into the infinite.’ ” 

He liked reading critiques on himself. In one of these chats by 
the creek, his friend asked him how he liked one which had 
appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for that year (1877). 

“T liked it,” said Walt: “I was a good deal tickled by the 
title (‘ Walt Whitman the Poet of Joy’)—the dashing off kind. I 
was so pleased with it that I wrote to the office of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for Clive’s address, sending a portrait of myself, but 
received no answer.” [The real name of the author of this 
appreciative article was Arthur O’Shaughnessy. | 

“T sometimes wonder,” he mused, “that I am not more 
ostracised than I am on account of my free opinions.” 

“Yes,” replied his friend, ‘we are almost completely so. In 
Philadelphia the question is—What church do you go to?” 

¢ Good, you don’t know what you escape by it. It is well to go 
to church sometimes to see what people are like. For my part, I 
am so out of these things, that I am quite surprised, when t go, to 
find myself living in such a different world. The people round 
here have been warned by the school director of my poems, and 
that I am an imprc per person, and bad character for the young men 
and maidens to associate with, The time of my boyhood was a 
yery restless and unhappy one; I did not know what to do.” 

Of the late Mr. Addington Symonds, Walt spoke with very 
was regard, and of his literary admiration he was justly 
proud. 

‘“‘ What Mr. Symonds admires in my books is the comradeship; 
he says that he had often felt it, and wanted to express it, but 
dared not! He thinks that the Englishman has it in him, but 
puts on gruffness, and is ashamed to show it.” 

Walt Whitman was not a full or copious letter-writer ; his 
letters were, in the main, more like telegraphic despatches than 
letters, the postcard being his favourite mode of written com- 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





[T™ proposal to found a Lewis Carroll cot 

at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond-street has been taken up by the St. 
James’s Gazette, and is supported by a strong 
committee. A sum of a thousand pounds is 
needed, and subscriptions may be sent to 
the hon. treasurer of the fund, Mr. J. T. 
Black, of the firm of Messrs. A. & O. Black, 
Soho-square, or to the editor of our contem- 
porary. The following passage from Mrs. 
Meynell’s article on the subject, printed in 
the St. James’s Gazette, is much to the point : 
“A whole edition of Alice in Wonderland 
was given away by that generous hand to 
the children in hospital wards many years 
ago; and now that he is gone it is to this 
half of his love of children that we turn for 
the inspiration of a lasting remembrance of 
him. While he lived it was most evident 
that he made the happy a little happier; 
since his death, and while his friends mourn 
for him, it becomes more appropriate that 
in his name we should try the other way 
and make the suffering a little happy. We 
have not to go far in quest of suffering, and 
the succour of the hospital is an accessible 
thing beyond all price.” 





One of the last things that Lewis Carroll 
wrote for children was an introduction to a 
little story just published, by Mrs. E. G. 
Wilcox, called The Lost Plum Cake : a Tale for 
Tiny Boys. Inthis introduction Lewis Carroll 
talks to parents very wisely about the dread- 
ful times children have in church in sermon 
time—understanding so little, and being 
obliged to sit quite still. For their relief he 
makes a startling proposal : 

** Would it be so irreverent to let your 
child have a story book to read daring’ the 
sermon, to while away that tedious half-hour, 
and to make church-going a bright and happ 
memory, instead of rousing the thought, ‘ I’ 








never go to church no more’? I think not. 
For my I should love to see the i- 
ment tried. I am quite sure it would a 
success. My advice would be to keep some 
books for that special purpose—I would call 
such books ‘Sunday-treats’—and your little 
boy or girl would soon learn to look forward 
with eager h to that half-hour once so 
tedious. If I were the er, dealing with 
some subject too hard for the little ones, I 
should love to see them all enjoying their 
picture-books. And if this little book should 
ever come to be used as a ‘ Sunday-treat’ for 
some sweet baby-reader, I don’t think it could 
serve a better purpose.” 


Of one thing we are sure: Lewis Carroll’s 
own books have long been the child’s 
antidote to sermons. they have not been 
taken to church, they have filled little minds 
in sermon time with visions of delight, and 
have been responsible for much stifled 
laughter. 





A suicur collection of Lewis Carroll’s 
more serious verse, selected mainly from 
Phantasmagoria (1869), has just been issued 
by Messrs. Macmillan, under the title Three 
Sunsets, accompanied by twelve delicate and 
graceful pictures by Miss E. Gertrude Thom- 
son, which have, however, small relation to 
the text. Lewis Carroll’s grave poems are 
not of conspicuous merit. They are fluent, 
lucid, and tender; they do not haunt the 
caves of the mind. The ‘ Lesson in Latin,” 
reprinted from the private m ine of a 
Boston school, and ‘ Puck Lost,” here 

rinted for the first time, are more welcome. 
his is a stanza of the ‘‘ Lesson ”’: 


** Our Latin books, in motley row, 
Invite us to our task— 
Gay Horace, stately Cicero ; 
Yet there’s one ae § when once we know, 
No higher skill we ask: 
This ranks all other lore above— 
We've learned ‘ Amare means to love.’ ”’ 


And here is ‘‘ Puck Lost” : 


‘** Pack has fled the haunts of men: 

Ridicule has made him wary ; 

In the woods, and down the glen, 
No one meets a Fairy ! 

‘ Cream !’ the greedy goblin crics— 
Empties the Seserted dairy— 

Steals the spoons, and off he flies. 
Still we seek our Fairy ! 

Ah! What form is entering ? 
Lovelit eyes and laughter airy ! 

Is not this a better thing, 

Child, whose visit thus 
Even than a Fairy?” 


sing, 





A Roman correspondent states that the 
Eternal City has now quite a little circle of 
English and American literary people. Mr. 
Gissing, Mr. Hall Caine, and Mr. Hornung 
represent fiction; Lord Rosebery and Mr. 
Haweis, criticism; and Mr. Astor, patronage. 
The principal poet is Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
the author of the magnificent Battle Hymn 


{of the Republic, who is staying with her 


daughter, Mrs. Elliott. Mrs. Howe, the 
other day, read a paper on “ Pessimism and 
Optimism,” which was listened to, among 
others, by Bjornsterne Bjornson. 





Sr. Anprew’s Universtry has decided 
to confer upon Mr. Barrie the honorary 
degree of LL.D. This does* not, we trust, 





mean that Mr. Barrie will be called Dr. 
Barrie. But that is impossible. It is hard 
to think of the author of My Lady Nicotine 
as a Doctor of Laws! 





Mr. AntHony Hors has caught the in- 
fection. The author of Zhe Prisoner of 
Zenda, who can convince us of the reality of 
imaginary kingdoms, must now fall back 
upon the kingdoms of history. This seems 
to usa pity. Simon Dale, his new novel, is 
of the period of Charles II. The Duke of 
Monmouth and Nell Gwynne are among the 
characters. It is told in the first person— 
thus: “I, Simon Dale, was born on the 
seventh day of the seventh month in the 
year of Our Lord sixteen - hundred - and - 
forty-seven.” Mr. Anthony Hope has in- 
deed caught the infection. 





Tuose readers of Punch who in their 
minds credit Mr. Seaman with the text of 
“Animal Land” are mistaken. Both 
ay and descriptions are the work of 

r. E. T. Reed. e congratulate Mr. 
Reed on his double gift. 





Tue Paris students who have been hooting 
and insulting M. Zola during his splendid 
campaign do not, we are glad to say, repre- 
sent the opinion of all educated youths in 
that city. The editor of ZL’ Huvre—a “ Revue 

lyglotte ouverte aux jeunes ””—M. Jean 

évére, addresses to the novelist an ode of 
enthusiastic felicitation on his action, in 
the name of a group of students and young 
Frenchmen. 


Mr. R. W. CHampers’s new romance, 
Lorraine, which has not yet reached this 
country, is spoken of well in America. 
Whatever its claims to serious notice may 
be, it cannot be denied that the author’s 
mirage poem has unusual charm and 

eauty : 
** When Yesterday shall dawn again, 

And the long line athwart the hill 

Shall quicken with the bugle’s thrill, 

Thine own shall come to thee, Lorraine ! 

Then in each vineyard, vale, and plain, 

The quiet dead shall stir the earth 

And rise, reborn, in thy new birth— 

Thou holy martyr-maid, Lorraine ! 

Is it in vain thy sweet tears stain 

Thy mother’s breast? Her castled crest 

Is lifted now! God guide her quest ! 

She seeks thine own for thee, Lorraine! 

So Yesterday shall live again, 

And the steel line along the Rhine 

Shall cuirass thee and all that’s thine. 

France lives—thy France—divine Lorraine !”’ 
A good French translation of this poem 
should run through France like wildfire. 





Mr. CuamBers, however, seems to have 
me further than justice would have 
ictated in some of his verdicts on contem- 
porary Frenchmen, many of whom figure in 
the pages of his novel. Thus: ‘‘ There, too, 
was Hugo—often ridiculous in his terrible 
moods, egotistical, sloppy, roaring. The 
Empire pinched Hugo, and he roared ; and 
let the rest of the world judge whether, 
under such circumstances, there was majesty 
in the roar.” 
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Mr. Merepitn’s seventieth birthday was 


made the occasion of a very pretty com- 
liment to the novelist. e fo — 
fetter, signed by a number of men an 


women prominent in literary and public 
life, was sent to him : 


“To GzOoRGE MEREDITH : 


Some comrades in letters who have long 
valued your work send you a cordial i 
upon your seventieth birthday. 

You have attained the first rank in literature, 
efter many years of oo recognition. 
From first to last you have been true to your- 
self, and have always aimed at the highest 
mark. We are rejoiced to know that merits 
once perceived by only a few are now appre- 
ciated | by a wide and steadily growing circle. 
We wish you many years of life, during which 
you may continue to do good work, cheered by 
the consciousness of good work already 
achieved, and encouraged by the certainty 
= hearty welcome from many sympathetic 

ers.” 





Tue instigators were Mr. Leslie Stephen 
and Mr. Gosse, and the signatories were 
J. M. Barrie, Walter Besant, Augustine 
Birrell, James Bryce, Austin Dobson, 
Conan Doyle, Edmund Gosse, R. B. 
Haldane, Thomas Hardy, Frederic Harrison, 
“‘ John Oliver Hobbes,”’ Henry James, R. O. 
Jebb, Andrew Lang, Alfred Lyall, W. E. H. 
Lecky, M. Londin, F. W. Maitland, Alice 
Meynell, John Morley, F. W. H. Myers, 
James Payn, Frederick Pollock, ne 
Thackeray Ritchie, Henry Sidgwick, Leslie 
Stephen, Algernon Charles Swinburne, Mary 
A. Ward, G. F. Watts, Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, Wolseley. The list does not, of 
course, include all prominent men of letters 
who have fought for Mr. Meredith’s fame 
—we miss, for example, the names of Grant 
Allen, Frederick Greenwood and W. E, 
Henley—but it is complete enough to con- 
stitute firm testimony to Mr. Meredith’s 
power and distinction. 





Ar the same time several of the leading 
papers referred to Mr. Meredith’s illustrious 
record in terms of eulogy. The Zimes had 
a particularly good article, from which we 
extract the following sentences : 


“There are two elements in Mr. Meredith’s 
work which have assured his victory. One is 
his delight, and his power of communicating 
delight, in humanity and its thousand activities ; 
in men and women, in their health, their rapid 
movements, their loves, their antagonisms, their 
sorrows, and their joys. . . . And the second 
pee yr nen gift of the author is his por- 
trayal of women. It seems a strong thing to 
say, but it is a defensible position that the only 
English artist who has left the world a richer 
g = of fair women than Mr. Meredith is 
. » « Shakespeare himself. Doubtless there is 
a certain conscious debt on the part of the 
modern writer: he has drawn much from 
‘ Twelfth Night’ and ‘Much Ado,’ from ‘The 
Winter’s Tale’ and ‘Cymbeline.’ But it is a 
great achievement to learn well the Shake- 
spearian lesson. To perform that task one 
must have some share of Shakespeare’s qualities 
—something, at least, of his subtle insight and 
of his magical utterance.” 


The Datly News and the Chronicle, to name 
no others, had also generous and luminous 
estimates of Mr. Meredith’s work. 





On the other hand, the Standard offered 
its readers a most grudging estimate of Mr. 
Meredith’s work, containing the following 
sentence — “ Neither his men and women 
nor his plots possess, as a rule, much: merit, 
though there are some yop “70% in each 
case’’—and ending with this odd comparison: 

‘““Mr. Meredith has not much dramatic 
ability, but he is something of a philosopher ; 
and the views of life which he conveys are 
often such as to merit attention —not always, 
indeed, for their truth, but rather for their 
originality. We should not rank him much 
below Charlotte Bronté, though the authoress 
of Jane Eyre lea into a pn th popularity, 
which some might call notoriety, such as 
Mr. Meredith has never attained.” 


Truly is the Standard a Conservative organ. 
In its orthography, however, may be noticed 
a keen desire for change. Mr. Swinburne 
is docked of his final “e” and Richard 
Feverel comes out ‘‘ Feveril.” 





Bur the Standard has lately gone curiously 
wrong in its spelling of proper names. One 
day this week its dramatic critic announced 
that at the Lyceum will shortly be seen a 
new comedy by Mr. H. D. Traill Hitchens— 
an amusing amalgamation of a well-known 
critic with a novelist. 





A Japanese writer has been complaining, 
with some reason it will be admitted, of the 
poor pay of Japanese authors. The rate for 
the work of the best native novelists is 
between the maximum of one yen (equal to 
about one and elevenpence) and forty to 
fifty sen (a hundredth part of a yen) per 
page of 400 characters. We do not know 
what the merits of Japanese novelists are, 
but however poor their stories may be, they 
seem to need a Sir Walter Besant to fight 
for them. 





Tue poems of Jean Ingelow in one 
volume will be welcomed by many. This 
edition, which fills 831 pages, begins with 
“Divided” and ends with “ Perdita.” It 
is published by Messrs. Longmans, and a 
portrait of the author—somewhat of a 
pathetic ot this, with wistful eyes—is 

a 


given as ntispiece. 





Tue shuffling of magazines continues. 
Messrs. F. V. ite & Co. have just pur- 
chased Zhe Ludgate Monthly, which was 
bought a few years ago by Black and White 
from the original proprietor. 





Tae following curious advertisement 
appears in the Author’s Circular : 


‘‘SENSATIONAL ARTICLE. 


‘SELLING A STATE SECRET,’ 
BEING 


A circumstantial account of the manner in 
which a secret of the French Government was 
marketed in London. No names are given but 
the representations made by the vendor as to 
the genuineness of the thing; to whom appli- 
cations were made; who wanted the secret; 
and how it was ultimately disposed of, with 
other particulars, are given in full. First firm 
offer will be accepted.—Apply, &c.” 





From the New York Critic we take the 








ing advertisement, also in its way 
remarkable : 


‘Rudyard Kipling’s + Recessional’ 


The most famous poem of recent years 
ON DICKINSON HAND-MADE PAPER 
Rubricated Title and Signature (in facsimile of 
autograph) 
SHEET SIX BY EIGHT INCHES 
Ten cents net per copy. One hundred copies, $7.50”’ 


It is a little odd to see a poem which is 
notoriously out of print in the country for 
which it was written, being offered by 
hundreds in America. 





We have received the following request : 


‘*On March 20 Henrik Ibsen will complete 
his seventieth year. This day will be cele- 
brated with t festivals in the literary world 
of the North, as well in Norway, the poet’s 
native land, asin Denmark, from which country 
the poet’s works are sent out, and to which he 
is bound with so many and so ties. The 
principal book-publishers will out com- 
memorative writings, and the theatres are pre- 
paring series-performances of plays by Ibsen. 
The daily Paper Politiken in Copenhagen, the 
greatest and most widely circulated daily 

of Denmark, intends to contribute to the 
ebration of the day by publishing a paper, 
to which we take the li of applying for 
your kind assistance. Through these lines we 
apply to the eminent writers of Europe and 
America. We beg you to communicate to the 
readers of our paper, in a few lines (we should 
prefer thirty as a maximum), some impression 
you have received from Henrik Ibsen, his 
works, his rank as a dramatist, or as a thinker, 
his influence, if he has had any, on the litera- 
ture of your country, which of his works you 
know, which you value most, &.,&. We 
beg you to give Y enmye free utterance to 
your opinions, whichever they may be.” 
Our opinions are too complex to be uttered 
lightly ; but we wish well to the Politiken’s 
eme. 





Summer Moths, Mr. Heinemann’s new 
play, which is published this week, was 
sent by the author, while still in MS., 
to a critic whose opinion he “especially 
valued.” This gentleman, described by Mr. 
Heinemann as “ peerless among those who 
sit to judge” (who can he have been?) 
“expressed astonishment at the relentless 
morality of the play.” Such was not the 
view of the Licenser of Plays, who, for 
“ acting ses,” at once proceeded to 
remove ee” tchiathann sical ”: thus 
making Summer Moths, so Mr. Heinemann 
tells us, ‘‘if not positively immoral—unmoral, 
to say the least.” The play is now printed 
as originally written. 


Ir a moral play be a play where the 
villain of the piece reaps in the fourth act 
what he sowed in the first, then Summer 
Moths is a moral play. We presume that 
Mr. Heinemann wrote it as a warning to 
young men that if they seduce the parlour- 
maid and the lady housekeeper disagreeable 
consequences are bound to ensue. In this 
case there is a kind of double or reflex 
moral, due to the modern rendering of an 
ancient command, which becomes “the sins 
of the children shall be visited upon the 
fathers.” For Philip’s father also suffers. 
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‘his unfortunate gentleman (he is a General 
. and. a K.C.B.), after having had the 
pleasure of calling his ree ape ~y 
telling him to ‘‘ go—go—to ” is exiled. 
“T am driven out from the home of my 


ancestors, to spend an old age of agnene 
and misery among strangers. Fact is, | am 
unfit now to think of again serving my 


Queen.” At this juncture two American 
ladies are real kind to him’: 


“Mrs. Watson: ‘Let us, in your great 
trouble, stand by you—be your friends, your 
comforters. Join us on our journey.’ 

Miss WATSON (very softly): ‘Come with us— 
come with us!’ 

GENERAL: ‘ Ladies, I thank you. You are 
right; there is no place for me in England. 
(Taking both their extended hands.) t us 
continue our journey.’ ”’ 


So ends the play. 





Marx Twatn, in the immortal legend of 
the fishwife, has offered a imen of Ger- 
man as she is constructed and sexed. From 
a little leaflet of news issued by an English 
clergyman in a little German town, for the 
benefit of his parishioners, we take another 
specimen, consisting of a re-translation by 
himself (into Teutonised-English) of an 
English paragraph, describing the arrival 
of an elephant in London, which had been 
translated into German: - 


‘‘ Scarcely had the Overseers the Backs turned, 
when the colossal Thickskinnedone with a single 


Movement his Chains broke and quietly away- 


walked. Very cleverly made he 

Way between all the betweenstanding Carriages 
and Loadcarts through, until he into the open 
Street succeeded. It was yet very early on the 
Morning and therefore yet rather foggy and 
manempty. Suddenly before a Bakers- 
showwindow Halt making, observed he for 
himself the fresh, outlaid, appetising White- 
loaves. A weak Push of the mighty Head 
sufficed in order the whole Window out to lift, 
and a single Wave of the Trunk swept the 
whole steaming Bakedwares on to the Street- 
pavement. In the midst between the steaming 
Bakery stood he now, and let himself one 
Bread after the other devour. There however 
neared the Bumbailiffs [Haescher: see Fliigel] 
in Form of his Keeper and laid to the Burglar 
the Handkow. The Baker received as D: 

the by him demanded Sum of 78 Shillings.” 





A Viennese sculptor, Ernest Hegenbarth, 
has completed a bust of Mark Twain, which 
is said to be an excellent likeness. The 
original belongs to the sitter, but no doubt 
casts will some day be procurable. 





known that the folks of Crofton-hill 
Ranch, Florence, New Mexico, are anxious 
to establish a circulating library and literary 
institute in their midst. One of their 
number is by way of being a poet, and he 
has sent in a volume entitled Alamo, and 
Other Verses, with the information that the 
proceeds of the sale of the volume will be 
uying the expense of supply- 


applied to defra; 
ing Crofton-hill “Ranch, Florence, New 
Such 


We have much — in making it 


Mexico, with the above luxuries. 
faith deserves reward. 


Mr. Krrtine, in “ McAndrew’s Prayer,” 
makes the old engineer utter the plea: 


‘* Lord, send a man like Robbie Burns to sing 
the song of steam!” 


It seems that a _ although not exactly 
a Robbie Burns, already arisen to do 
so some years before. An American writer, 
named George W. Cutter, wrote the ‘‘ Song 
of Steam” in the middle of the century; 
and a capital song it is, as the following 
extracts will show : 


** How I laughed, as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human might, 
And the pride of human power. 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A uavy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I marked the peasant fairly reel 
With the toil which he faintly bore, 
As he feebly turned the tardy wheel, 
Or tugged at the weary oar ; 
When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the courier-dove, 
As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love— 
I = not but think how the world would 
f 


As these were outstri ped afar, 
When I should be bound to the rushing wheel, 
Or chained to the flying car! 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last ; 
They invited me forth at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with a thunder- 
blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength.” 





THE —- pithy sentences are printed 
on the little book-marker which is distributed 
among the young members of the Library 
—— in connexion with the Cleveland 
Public Library, Ohio. They are sensible 
enough to be worth copying in children’s 
libraries in this country : 

‘Please don’t handle me with dirty hands. 
I should feel ashamed to be seen when the 
next little boy borrowed me. 

Or leave me out in the rain. Books can 
catch cold as well as children. 

Or make marks on me with your pen or 
pencil. It would spoil my looks. 

Or lean your elbows on me when you are 
reading me. It hurts. 

Or open me and lay me face down on the 
table. You wouldn’t like to be treated so. 

Or putting between my leaves a pencil or 
anything thicker than a single sheet of paper. 
It would strain my back. 

Whenever you are through reading me, if 

ou are afraid of losing your place, don’t turn 
» me the corner of one of my leaves, but have 
a neat little bookmark to put in where you 
stopped, and then close me and lay me down 
on my side, so that I can have a good, com- 
fortable rest. 

Remember that I want to visit a great —— 
other little boys after you are through wit 
me. Besides, I may meet you again some day, 
and you would be sorry to see me looking old 
and torn and soiled. Help me to keep fresh 
and clean and I will help you to be happy.” 





Tue Duke of Devonshire will preside at 
the anniversary dinner of the Royai Literary 
Fund at the Whitehall Rooms on Tuesday, 





“May 17. 








A svpptemEnt to Dr. Spiers’s French- 
English and English-French dictionary is 
in preparation. f. Victor Spiers requests 
that suggestions for additions and corrections 
may be sent to him at King’s College 
London. 


Miss Arabezta Kerneaty, the author - 
of Dr. Janet of Harley Street, has written a 
new novel, entitled Woman and the Shadow. 
The heroine is a parvenu. The book will 
be ay <p by Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 
early in March. 





A HANDBOOK to the coming County Council 
Election will be issued immediately as a 
“Westminster Popular” from the office of 
the Westminster Gazette. Its title will be 
The Fight for the County Council : an Elector’s 
Catechism ; or, One-Hundred-and- One Reasons 
why every Loyal Londoner should Vote Pro- 
gressive. It will deal in dialogue form with 
all important questions before the electors, 
and will be illustrated with cartoons and 
sketches by Mr. F. Carruthers Gould. 


Earty next month will be published a 

second series of Zhe Law’s Iumber Room, by 
Mr. Francis Watt. As in the first series, the 
essays deal with strange and picturesque 
arts of our old law. The subjects are 
ewer, but they have been discussed in 
greater detail. Among the articles are 
“‘'Tyburn Tree,” “Some Disused Roads to 
Matrimony,” ‘‘The Border Laws,” and 
‘The Serjeant-at-Law.” 


A reaturRE of Mr. Budgett Meakin’s 
Romance of Morocco, now preparing for the 
press, is the critical review of over two 
hundred volumes on that country in English, 
Spanish, French, Italian, German, Danish, 
Dutch and Arabic, the perusal of which has 
been a labour of years. 











Te first number of a new periodical 
reaches us, in the shape of Zhe Sculptor, an 
illustrated magazine for those interested in 
sculpture. 





Lizvr. Peary, the Arctic explorer, who 
will in June make a determined effort to 
reach the North Pole, has completed the 
narrative of his seven Arctic expeditions. 
The book, which is one of considerable 
length, will be published in April by Messrs. 
Methuen. 


A paropy of Zhe War of the Worlds has 
been written, and will be published shortly 
in Arrowsmith’s Bristol Library. The two 
authors, Messrs. C. L. Graves and E. V. 
Lucas, have upon Zhe War of the 
Wenuses as a title for their travesty. 





Messrs. Macmittan & Oo. are about to 
publish a small volume on The Study of 
Children and their School Training, by Dr. 
Francis Warner, of the London Hospital. 
Though addressed chiefly to teachers, parents, 
and others in daily contact with children, 
it will contain also information that is likely 
to be of interest te those who are called 
upon to direct education, philanthropy, and 
other forms of social work, as well as those 
concerned with mental science. 
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SIR THOMAS BROWNE. 


In editing a new edition of Religio Medici 
and Sir Thomas Browne’s other essays 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) Dr. Morley Roberts has 
written an introduction which might serve as 
a model for similar undertakings. It is ex- 
‘tremely convenient to have a brief and 
trustworthy memoir giving the salient facts 
of an author’s life, and dealing as little 
as possible in mere opinion. This is the 
tw and sensible course pursued by Dr. 
Morley Roberts. He does not, however, 
leave us entirely without guidance. Effacing 
himself he reprints De Quincey’s eloquent 
testimony, well a passage from Carlyle, so 
noble of itself, so worthy of its subject, that 
we cannot refrain from repeating it. 


‘*The conclusion of the essay on urn burial 
is absolutely beautiful; a still elegiac mood, 
so soft, so deep, so solemn and tender, like the 
song of some departed saint flitting faint under 


the canopy of heaven; an echo of deepest 
meaning ‘ from the great and famous nations of 
the dead.’ ”’ 


Carlyle undoubtedly selected for this 
eulogy the finest passage ever written by 
‘the at and solemn master of Old 
roe cay wa who doubt it will do well 
to read it again from the par h begin- 
ning ‘‘ But the iniquity of oblivion blindly 
scattereth her poppy.” Significant, too, is 
the fact that the fullest appreciation of 
Browne comes from a mind of the nine- 
teenth century. The intervening eighteenth 
—the century of Addison, Steel, ielding, 
and Dr. Johnson—with its love of the 
positive, the lucid, the material, was out of 
sympathy with this prose dreamer and poet. 
Victorian England is more akin to that of 
Elizabeth and James than to the Restoration 
and post-Restoration period. Browne him- 
self was a connecting link between the two 
last mentioned. He was born in 1605, 
a fortnight before the discovery of the 
Gunpowder Plot, the year in which Bacon 
published his Advancement of Learning, when 
Shakespeare had still eleven years to live, 
and Milton was not born. He died in 
1682, so that he lived through a stirring 
epoch in national history. ‘The world to 
me is but a dream or mock-show,” he said, 
‘and we all but pantaloons and anticks.” 

Dr. Browne was a very skilful and 
observant physician. In the Letter to a 
Friend (which we are glad to see included 
in this volume) several proofs of this are 
given. Take the account of his first visit to 
the patient for whose demise this is an 
epistle of consolation. It has a peculiar 
interest for the student of literature : 


‘**Upon my first visit I was bold to tell them 
who had not let fall all hope of his recovery 
that in my sad opinion he was not like to 
behold a grasshopper, much less to pluck 
another fig; and in no long time after 
seemed to discover that odd mortal symptom 
in him, not mentioned by Hippocrates 
that is, to lose his own face, and look fike some 
o: his near relations ; for he maintained not his 
proper countenance, but looked like his uncle, 
the lines of whose face lay deep and invisible in 
his healthy visage before; for as from our 


»| was literally cradled in mysticism. 


alterations, we 
retreat to earth may fall upon such looks which 
from community of seminal originals were 
before latent in us.” | 

Most of us who have been at a death-bed 
know something of this curious change, but 
to what effective purpose is it put in “In 
Memoriam ”’! 


‘* As sometimes in a dead man’s face, 
To those who watch it more and more, 
A likeness hardly seen before 
Comes out—to some one of his race: 


So, dearest, now thy brows are cold, 
I see thee what thou art and know 
Thy likeness to the wise below, 

Thy kindred to the great of old.” 


Life to his sombre genius was almost wholly 
‘a meditation on death.” He looked for- 
ward to it with majestic calm during all the 
thinking part of a life of seventy-seven years, 
and he met it fearlessly at last. He seems 
to have carried on the processes of faith and 
doubt in separate compartments of his brain 
so that one never interfered with the other. 
Indeed, his scientifically trained mind found 
the oddest objections to inspiration, as, for 
instance, when in one of his most pious 
moods it suddenly occurs to him to ask how 
Moses reduced the golden calf to ashes, for 
“that mystical metal of gold, whose solary 
and celestial nature I admire, exposed unto 
the violence of fire grows only hot, and 
liquefies and consumeth not.” Further on 
he recalls the assertion of the “‘ chymicks ” 
that at the last fire “ all shall be crystallised 


and reverberated into glass.” ut these 
and a hundred other =m! stated diffi- 
culties are dealt with wholly by the under- 


standing ; they do not influence his faith in 
the slightest. The man of science, as is 
seen over and over again in his ‘“‘ Vulgar 
Errors” can bring cold irrefragable logic to 
the demolition of beliefs he is out of sym- 
pathy with, but the same man on the other 
side of his nature is a religious poet— 
mystic, credulous, and steeped in super- 
stition. He is a firm believer in witches 
and witchcraft, corresponds with alchemists 
and astrologers like Dr. Dee (misprinted 
Lee in this volume), and has a hankering 
after the Philosopher’s Stone. 

His great contemporary Milton has said 
that to write an epic you must live an epic, 
and Browne has left on record an obverse of 
this truth that puzzles his latest as it did 
his earlier editors. 


‘*Now for my life,” he says in the Religio, 
‘‘ it is a miracle of thirty years, which to relate 
were not an history but a piece of , and 
would sound to common ears like a Pble. For 
the world, I count it not an inn but an hospital, 
and a place not to live but to die in.” 


Upon this Dr. Morley Roberts, followin 
Dr. Johnson, coldly remarks that “ its actu 
incidents would justify no such description” ; 
therein he reverts to the eighteenth century. 
What we have to remember is that oy 
“ is 
father,” relates Mrs. Littleton, ‘‘ used to 
open his breast when he was asleep and kiss 
it in prayers over him, as ’tis said of Origen’s 
father, that the Holy Ghost would take 





beginning we run through variety of looks, 
before we come to consistent and settled faces 
so before our end, by sick and languishing 





ssession there.” The point is curious 
ecause it illustrates a ar misappre- 
hension of romance. Had Browne, as a 


put on new Visages ; and in our 


Cavalier or Roundhead, undergone perilous 
adventures and hair’sbreadth escapes, wit- 
nessed ‘ battles, sieges, ” and cut a 
striking figure in the Civil War, then if heart 
and brain had been as callous and unim- 
pressionable as they usually are in the soldier 
type, to the common mind he would have 
been a hero of romance, his life would have 
been a poem. But true romance lies not in 
the action but in the spirit, and he whose 
imagination saw the air thro with 
angels and night aes with devils and 
spectres, to whom all creation was a pe 
wonder and mystery, and death only the 
beginning of life, even in tranquil Norfolk, 
was, as Pater insists, a true romantic. 
“Every man is a mi ” he sa 
“‘and carries the whole world about with 
him.” 

Unquestionably the best of his work is in 
the brn Burial, where he had a theme 
iarly adapted to his ius. In the 

ligio there is a certain immaturity, 
emphasised to us by the fact that modern 
doubt and difficulties lie in a different 
atmosphere. The influence of Montaigne 
is also too fresh and vivid; inspiring him 
to write such paradoxes as the ous one 
laughed at so often since in the Ho-Elianze 
letters and elsewhere. ‘I might be content 
hee passa sanage Maal seek aoquinalir tomes 
&e., a e that i now we 
know that forty-one years of eustied life 
and twelve children were awaiting in the 
unseen future even as he wrote. Yet it 
contains some lovely examples of his style, 
such as the passage in which this occurs : 
“There is in the universe a stair or mani- 
fest scale of creatures, rising not disorderly 
or in confusion, but with a comely method 
and proportion.” 

Urn Burial was written in the full and 
mellow maturity of his power, although 
there is visible even here some of that 
jotting and note-making which give his 
compositions more the air of rude drafts 
than finished pictures. Often, too, one sees 
by the impotent conclusion of a paragraph 
that he likes to call up a succession of fine 
images merely for the pleasure of beholding 
them. A single quotation will illustrate 
this : 

‘* Why the female ghosts a unto Ulysses 
before the heroes aa mesa cabin: yn 
the psyche, or soul, of Tiresias is of the masculine 
gender, who being blind sees more than all the 
rest in hell; why the funeral sup con- 
sisted of eggs, beans, smallage, and lettuce, 
since the dead are made to eat asphodels about 
the Elysian meadows ; why, since there is no 
sacrifice acceptable nor any propitiation in the 
covenant of the grave, men set up the deity of 
Morta, and fruitlessly adored divinities with- 
out ears, it cannot escape some doubt.” 


It belonged to the character of his mind 
that he delighted to pose himself with un- 
answerable queries, such as ‘‘ What songs 
the syrens sang,” or ‘‘ What name Achilles 
assumed when he hid himself among 
women.” He died as he foretold—on his 
birthday ; and ‘‘the tragical abomination” 
he dreaded was perpetrated on his bones, 
which were “ knaved out of the ve,” 
and. his skull placed on exhibition at 
— in 1840—three centuries after 
eath. 
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WHAT THE PEOPLE READ. 
X.—An AMBASSADO2 OF CoMMERCE. 


In the course of a desultory conversation in 
the hotel smoking-room it came out that the 
big man with the iron-grey beard had just 
come back from Canada. Further enquiry 
elicited the information that once every 
year he made a business trip across the 
Atlantic, and that altogether he had crossed 
thirty-four times. had noticed as I 
entered the room that he was reading a 

paper-covered novelette, which he 
faid down on the table by his side in order 
to join in the conversation. The circum- 
stance impressed me. Bearded men are 
not often seen with novelettes, which are 
usually supposed to be the joy of house- 
maids. 


“T should uncommonly like a couple of 
long voyages every year,” I remarked. “It 
would give me time to read such a lot of 
books that I shall never be able to read 
otherwise. Now I suppose you _ get 
through a deal of reading between here 
and Quebec?” 

“Tt’s about the only time I do read,” he 
replied, ‘‘and I always lay in a big stock 
for the voyage.” 

“And how do you select your books? 
I always find that the very books I leave 
behind me on a holiday are just the books 
I wish I had brought.” 

‘“‘T never have any difficulty about that,” 
he said. ‘“‘ For the last twenty-five years— 
more than that, I should say—I have stuck 
to the same plan. Just before I start I send 
out and buy the whole year’s numbers of the 
Family Herald, and the monthly stories 
in the Family Herald Story Teller. And 
then I sit down with a pipe and read ’em 
all through. If I don’t get through them 
before I’m back in land again, I finish 
’em up at odd times. If they don’t last out, 
I start afresh on them, and read some of 
them again.” : 

‘“‘T didn’t know they were read much by 
men.” 

“Oh, don’t you make any mistake! I 
always lend them, when I’ve done with them, 
to other men on board, and they like ’em 
better than anything. They’re the most 
popular things on the ship,” 

“And they interest you? I should have 
thought they were y—well—meaty 
avn: aie for babes, you know. But 
I’ve never read any of them myself.” 

“‘Ah, I expect you go in for what they 
call literature ! ” 

‘Well, I skim most of the books that get 
themselves talked about. Don’t you care 
for the ordinary novel?” 

“T can’t understand what people see in 
the novels that are so popular. Now, a 
man on board wanted me to read Phroso. 
He said it was exciting. Well, I tried; 
but I couldn’t do it. I wanted to shy it 
into the sea. There was another book, too, 
called Many Cargoes. That was a bit better; 
but I'd far rather read a Family Herald 
story.” 

“But in what point is it superior—sa: 
to Phrow?” ott ” 

“Well, now you ask me more than I can 
tell you. You see, I don’t want to know 


why I like a story.” I’ know quite well when 
I do like it. Amd if I ‘pick up one of these 
novels that people talk about I may like it 
or I may not. If I buy fifty-two Family 
Heralds I know that I enjoy reading 
them, every one of them. Some are better 
than others, of course. I’m told that a good 
many of them are written by really 

writers; but I don’t know anything about 
that. I only know that I’ve found out 
exactly the sort of reading that suits me, 
“a See to stick to it. Ah, you may 

ugh.” 

“I’m not laughing. I’m rather envious 
of anyone who knows how to satisfy himself 
with such certainty.” 

“Well, you see, I don’t ask for much. 
I only want a story that I can read easil 
while I’m smoki x mel ox uate: Get wil 
just take my mind and—put it to sleep, so 
to speak.” 

** Some people read to stimulate thought, 
you know.” 

‘Well, I read to prevent en 7 thinking. 
That’s the difference,” he replied. 


THE LONDON OF THE WRITERS. 
VI.—Tue Cockney SENTIMENT. 


Dr. Jonnson would not have said with Sir 
Fopling Flutter: ‘‘Beyond Hyde Park all 
is a desert.” But the sentiment was in his 
heart; and the Doctor’s contempt for the 
country differed from Sir Fopling’s only in 
being more discreet. For whereas Sir 
Fopling’s arrows fell at Hyde Park-corner, 
the Doctor’s flew from Fleet-street to Mull, 
and thence glanced off to Pekin. ‘‘ What 
is Pekin?” one hears him exclaim. “Sir, 
ten thousand Londoners would drive all the 
eople of Pekin; they would drive them 
ike deer.” In his writings Johnson showed 
himself no less London-proud. He snuggled 
within London, and declared that none but 
those who lived in it could conceive its 
happiness. Even when he defended the 
countryman from the gibes of the cockney 
—which he did once—the cockney was not 
so.much cudgelled as the countryman was 


‘awed. 


Dr. Johnson remains the Moye exponent 
of the cockney sentiment. the more is 
he that because he was a Londoner by 
adoption. There is no London-lover like 
the man who has fought for his footing in 
the metropolis, and would rather have gone 
under than have gone back. And Johnson, 
asserting the Fleet-street pavement, thrust- 
ing pene aside, but leading old women by 
the d, ambling from tavern to tavern, 
and known as familiarly as Temple Bar, is 
the incarnation of the Londoner’s joy in 
London. 

The cockney sentiment has of course 
varied in nobility. In Johnson it was of 
the best workaday kind. It is not ve 
noble in Lady Malapert: “O law!” 


exclaimed that lady, “what should I do 
in the country ? There’s no levées, no Mall, 
no plays, no tea at Siam’s, no Hyde Park.” 








y of the 


It is no loftier in Shenstone’s 





— 


—— who refuses a Lincolnshire squire’s 


‘a up the opera, the park, and tho 


For to view the stag’s horns in an old 
country hall ; 

To have neither China nor Indian to see ! 

aS eee to plague in the morning— 

. not she! 


To forsake the dear play-house, Quin, Garrick, 
and Clive, 
“= by dint of mere humour had kept her 


ve; 
To forego the full box for his lonesome abode, 
O Heavens! she should faint, she should die 
on the road.” 


Thus a woman of fashion. The man of 
fashion’s feeling is usually nearer to John- 
son’s. He f what women do not—the 
charm of mere place. To bein London, to be 
in the “full tide of existence,” to “take a 
walk down Fleet-street,” to saunter in the 
“sweet shady side of Pall Mall ”—these 
are the delights to which he would choose to 
ive expression. To the true Londoner 
mdon gives a nameless relish to pleasures 
a possible in the country. Tom 
ood’s —s moralised correctly when 
tempted into the country by his cousin 
Giles : 
‘* After all, an’t there new-laid eggs to be had 
7 Holborn Hill ? 
And dairy-fed pork in Broad St. Giles’s, and 
fresh butter wherever you will ? 
And a covered cart that brings cottage bread 
quite rustical-like and brown ? 
So one isn’t so very uncountrified in the very 
heart of the town. 
Howsomever my mind’s made up, and 
although I’m sure cousin Giles will be vext, 
I mean to book me an inside place up to town 


7 Saturday next, 
And if nothing ha is, soon after ten, I 
shall be at the old Bell and Crown, 


And perhaps I may come to the country 
again, when London is all burnt down.” 


Dr. Johnson would have grunted approval 
of this. But the cockney sentiment has 
been enlarged since Johnson’s day. London 
is loved now for many things which affected 
him not. The Londoner has cultivated his 
eye. Johnson, indeed, saw mgn, and heard 
men talk, and had the news hot from the 


ean But such a genuine little poem as 
enry 8. Leigh’s ‘‘A Cockney’s Evening 
Song ”’ reflects a mood which Johnson never 


knew. 


‘* Fades, the twilight in the last golden gleam 
‘Thrown by the sunset on upland and stream ; 
= o’er the Serpentine — tips Notting 
Dies on the summit of proud Pentonville. 


Temples of Mammon are voiceless again— 
Lonely policemen inherit Mark-lane— 
Silent is Lothbury—quiet Cornhill— 
Babel of Commerce, thine echoes are still. 


Far to the South—where of wanderer strays, 

Lost among graveyards and riverward ways, 

Hardly a footfall and hardly a breath 

= dispute Laurence—Pountney with 
Death. 


Westward the stream of Humanity glides ; 
*Busses are proud of their dozen insides. 

Put up thy shutters, grim Care, for to-day—- 
Mirth and the lamplighter hurry this way. 
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Out on the glimmer weak H ields! | he did so in the t chorus passage on the| conceived. That Dreyfus, innocent or 
Gas for the ties and stars for the flalds. return of Harry the Fifth from oon. guilty, has an equal claim upon justice is 
Daisies and buttercups, do as ye list ; For who can doubt that the ide | what they wo illingly rend you limb 


I and my friends are for music and whist.” 


In our own day London pride is not 
maintained on jests at the expense of the 
country. The truest singers of London life 
have watched the west wind on corn, have 
inhaled the pinewoods, and laughed under 
the smiting of clean rain. But they say, or 
rather Mr. Selwyn Image has said : 

** Yet are these souls of coarser grain, 

Or else more flexible, who find 

Strange, infinite allurements lurk, 

Un ed of by the simpler miad, 
Along these streets, within these walls, 
Of cafés, shops, and music-halls. 


I'll call not these the best, nor those : 
The country fashions, or the town : 
On each descend heaven’s bounteous rains, 
On each the im ial sun looks down. 
Why should we gird and argue friend ; 
Not follow, where our natures tend ? 
The secret’s this : where’er our lot, 
To read, mark, learn, digest them well, 
The devious paths our mortals take, 
To gain at len our heaven or hell : 
Alike in some still rural scene 
Or Regent-street and Bethnal Green.” 


Even this is cold and argumentative. Mr. 

Henley, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Davidson, 

and other London poets, go further. They 

obliterate the distinctions between town and 
country. They see the march of the seasons 
in Holborn, and for them the sunset in St. 

James’s Park would not be improved if the 

sea instead of the duck-pond rolled in its 

light. Such sight was not given to 

Johnson ; such poetry could not have come 

from Lamb. Lamb’s love of London sur- 

assed Johnson’s in breadth, in humanity, 
in detailed sympathy; but it had not the 
multitude of tendrils with which Mr. 

Henley’s or Mr. Binyon’s is furnished. He 

could exult, indeed, in the press of the 

Strand; but these can do more, they 

exult on a higher plane. 

Yet the classical expressions of the love 
of London are Elizabethan still. Herrick’s 
cry, on his return to town, stands in that 
class : 

** From the dull confines of the drooping west, 
To see the day spring from the pregnant east, 
Ravish’d in spirit, I come, nay more, I fly 
To thee, blest place of my — ! 

Thus, thus, with hallow’d foot I touch the 


ground, 
With thousand blessings by thy fortune 
crown’d, 
O fruitful Genius! that bestowest here 
An everlasting plenty year by year ; 
O — O people! manners! framed to 
easo 
nations, customs, kindreds, languages ! 
I am a free-born Roman ; suffer then 
That I amongst you live a citizen. 
— my home is; though by hard fate 
sen 
Into a long and irksome banishment ; 
Yet since call’d back, henceforward let me be, 
O native country, re ’d by thee ! 
For, rather than I’ll to the west return, 
Pll beg of thee first here to have mine urn. 
= I am grown, and must in short time 
Give thou my sacred relics burial ! ”’ 
And it were strange if Shakespeare had not 
appealed to the cockney sentiment. Surely 





audience appropriated it’ in that sense, and 
by it were co: ed in their London self- 
consciousness ? 

‘* But now behold 


In the quick forge and working-house of 
thought, , 
How London doth pour out her citizens. 


The mayor and all his brethren in best sort, 
Like to the senators of the antique Rome, 

With the plebeians swarming at their heels, 
Go forth and fetch their conquering Cesar in.” 


PARIS LETTER. 


(From our French Correspondent.) 


THe question of literature in this present 
frenzied state of Paris is an idle one. At 
any other time two such notable books as 
La Cathédrale and Le Désastre, with their 
actual and historic importance, would have 
created a wide interest. Who reads them? 
Who talks of them? Who writes about 
them? First the affaire Dreyfus rolled a 
tidal wave of passion over Paris that 
threatened reason. It only subsided to 
burst in a menace of revolution in the 
affaire Esterhasy. Had Paris then ed 
a man of any prestige or — power, 
she was ripe for Bon Bs tat Nor er 
nobody, and one of the infinite ologica 
seven of her broken history passed in 
a gust of words and a few blows in the 
Chamber. The incident was useful to 
Forain and Caran d’Ache in the Figaro, and 
it produced considerable difficulties in social 
existence. In the dining-room, in the 
salon, in the smoking-room, the amenities 
of conversation are momently suspended. 
It has become positively dangerous to speak 
of anything but the weather to your dearest 
friend. And even the weather is sure, 
sooner or later, to bring us back to the 
dangerous latitude below the Equator, by 
the explosive mention of a certain island, and 
the eternal, inevitable question of Dreyfus’s 
innocence or culpability. For there is no 
escape. As well have tried at the time of 
the war to ignore the existence of the 
Prussians. The fact demands the genius of 
a Goethe, and as we are all human and 
passionate and excitable here, we make no 
pretence to think of anything else. 

The affaire Zola has at last landed us in 
full hysterics. Reason itself has flown. 
The city, from palace to basement, is divided 
into two camps. The army, with its despotic 
traditions, its inquisitorial pride on one side; 
Emile Zola, with his noble demand for 
justice to the individual on the other. 
Stevenson, in his delightful essay on Fon- 
tainebleau, noted two striking features in 
French and Anglo-Saxon character. The 
Anglo-Saxon is ess~ntially dishonest; the 
French has no understanding of fair play. 
The lack of the most rudimentary conception 
of justice as an abstract right and virtue 
in the French mind is astounding. Sadder 
reading than that of the arguments of the 
anti-Semitics, or the partisans of the army 


in this lamentable affair, could not well be | 





from limb if they could for daring to admit. 
A couple of days ago Saint-Genest, in the 
front page of the Figaro, wrote a long article 
in the name of the ou army to which 


he has the honour to belong. ill it be 
believed that the ent he brought 
forward against the ision, the basis of 


his belief in the unfortunate exile’s guilt, 
was the fact that Dreyfus, a Jew, was anti- 
pathetic to all his brother officers, Christians! 
dak Se eee Se ee 
prejudiced rw boy in so grave a case, 
where the honour and happiness of an entire 
family are concerned, which involves far 
more even than the life of a fellow being, 
has not struck a single reader of the Figaro, 
has not elicited a word of protest from any 
quarter. 

The French are an interesting, a sparkling, 
a delightful race; but if I ever decide upon 
committing a crime I shall betake — 
to the shores of dious Albion. t- 
ever the faults of the English—and they 
are not more perfect than the French—at 
least they do not publicly advocate the 
despatching of a British subject to distant 
penal ottiemedin for life on the und 
that he is generally anti-pathetic. deed, 
the amiable Saint - Genest went a step 
further. With a candour we can never 
sufficiently commend, however much it may 
shock us, he admits, because of this an- 
tipathy, that if it had rested with him he 
would’ gladly have ‘‘suppressed”’ Dreyfus 
instead of sending him to the Le du Diable. 
This is refreshing. One asks oneself in 
dismay, Oan it really be possible that we 
are at the end of the nineteenth century ? 
What is the measure of the progress of 
civilisation, after all, if it leaves Paris 
to-day not considerably removed from the 
fifteenth ? ‘‘ Death to the Jews!” ‘To the 
river with Zola!” These are cries to give 
us pause in pain. And the excited state of 
society is assuredly not more comforting. 
To say that at a dinner-table, in a drawing- 
room, not a soul may dare honestly express 
his mind without terror of rs commo- 
tion hardly less unseemly than that of the 
Chamber. I was lately in a salon where an 
honest young fellow was making his début in 
the social arena. Fresh from the redoubt- 
able quarter, laurelled and diploma-ed, he was 
foolish enough to fancy he could speak as 
freely here as there; so he said, in a frank 


and boyish way: “I only hope they 
won’t kill Zola.” Silence and consternation 
around him, There was a mili officer 
present. To him our hostess turned with a 


superb smile, by which she won pardon for 
mention of the awful name, and said quite 
loudly, as a hint to the offender : ‘‘ General, 
have you resumed st study of Wagner?” 
Mighty powers! How the atmosphere has 
tore Once it was Wagner’s name 
which fanned the breath of revolution, and 
the Parisians tore each other to pieces out- 
side the Opera House because “‘ Lohengrin” 
was being played inside. To-day Wagner 
is the sedative, and Zola’s name provokes 
sedition. 

To turn to a more cheerful theme, M. 
Jean Hess has written a pleasant volume 
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on the soul of our coloured brethren.. It 


is a stretch of imagination to call it L’ Ame 
Negre, for the ood black or white, hardly 
enters into consideration, Something like 


__ pse of it is seen in a cry from the 
* Nigger Bible ” : 
“With the black, nothing, ey but 
in and hard labour, and also eternal desire 
Why has the All-Powerfal iven us the envy 
desire of ever more we know, of 
ever more than we can hope to achieve? Why 
has He not given us force as well as desire’ 
We are unfortunate.” 


For the rest, M. Hess paints them as con- 
tent enough with their material resources. 
Here is an excellent portrait of one of their 
chiefs : 

‘““Elado was a man of subtle mind, in 
great renown for his cleverness in finding 


out the truth in discussions (why not | Perse 


import him to Paris to preside over the 
affaire Zola, where, alas! such a chief is in 
terrible need). His eye was piercing. When 
he spoke to you he looked straight down to 
your heart. He discovered the colour of the 
words his ears imperfi heard. The mouth 
of man is sometimes so of traps that when 
the words come forth they have completely 
changed their garb. Elado heard with his eyes, 
he saw the words before wickedness or roguery 
had time to clothe them. In the councils it 
was said that to deceive him, and make him 
believe what was not true, it was n to 
a a special compact with the Spirit of 
ies.” 

Decidedly, the Whites have gone further 
than the Blacks, and fared worse, since this 
subtlety and cleverness are not ours. 

Un poéte Egba is a tale with a touch of 
Kipling. Not so strong, or so dramatic, 
but with all Kipling’s taste for raw, 
crude colours and strange words of remote 
and barbaric races. The same strain runs 
through Majogbé, but, though fresh and 
picturesque, it might with advantage be cut 
down half its present length, and gain 
thereby something of Stevenson’s tense grasp 
and vitality. M. Hess has an able 
style. He is a traveller and a sailor, like 
Pierre Loti, who brings us back rare scenes 
and characters, and names and traditions, 
and all this forms very bright reading. But 
to make it vivid and living to us, to give 
form and feature to these s names, 
it needs the exquisite freshness of Steven- 
son’s style, the unapproachable charm of 
Loti’s, and the incommunicable genius of 
either. 

H. L. 





THE WEEK. 





TT. publications of the week are miscel* 
laneous, but not unimportant; and 
the arrival of Dr. George Brandes’s Study 
of Shakespeare is an event. A curious 
juxtaposition in our list is that of a history 
of Indian literature, beginning with the first 
Vedic bards, and a history of Australian 
literature starting from 1825! 





Dr. Gzorcre’ Branpes’s critical study of 
William Shakespeare comes in two volumes 
of more than four hundred pages each. 
These are bound in green buckram, and 








the title is affixed on a label of vellum. 
The interest of the work can hardly be 
overstated. Dr. Brandes is an optimist on 
the questions of how far we do or may 
know Shakespeare. He concludes his second 
volume with these words: 


‘It is the author’s opinion that, given the 


. | possession of forty-five important works by 


any man, it is entirely our own fault if we 
know nothing whatever about him. The mes 
has incorporated his whole individuality in these 
writings, and there, if we can read aright, we 
shall find him. ' 

‘*The William Shakespeare who was born at 
Stratford-on-Avon in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who lived and wrote in London during 
her reign and that of James, who ascended into 
heaven in his comedies and descended into hell 
in his ies, and died at the age of fifty- 
two in his native town, rises a won 
nality in grand and distinct outlines, with 
all the vivid porn ? of life from the pages 
of his books, before the eyes of all who read 
them with an open, tive mind, with sanity 
of judgment and simple susceptibility to the 
power of genius.” 





Pror. Max Miftixr has published his 
recollections of men and things (some of 
which appeared in the Nineteenth Century) 
in volume form. Prof. Miiller has this 
pews account to give of the inception of 

is book : 


“What are you to do when you are sent 
away by your doctor for three or four weeks of 
ect rest? . .. I found myself in small 
odgings at an English watering-place with 
nothing to do all day long but to answer a 
number of accumulated letters and to read 
the Times, which always follows me. What 
was I todo? Doctors ought to know that to a 
man accustomed to work enforced rest is quite 
as irritating and depressing as travaux forces. 
In self-defence I at fast hit on a very simple ex- 
pant we a ‘a what could be gar 
without a single , andtaking paper, ,an 
ink—these I had never ieee at dated 
down some recollections of former years. . . . 
I know, from sad experience, that my memoxy 
is no lo: what it was. All I can say is, that 
the positive copy, here published, is as true and 
as exact as the rays of the evening sun of life, 
a | on the negative in my memory, could 
el Td 





Mr. R. W. Frazer, whose Literary 
History of India is before us, is lecturer 


in Telegu and Tamil at University 
College. He wrote the volume on 
British India in the “Story of the 


Nations” Series, and he is the author of a 
little book entitled Silent Gods and Sun- 
Steeped Lands, in which he treated Indian 
life and faiths in a popular manner. Those 
books, however, must have been trifli 
undertakings compared with this compre- 
hensive critical survey of Indian literature. 
Mr. Frazer, of course, begins with the 
Aryan invasion. Thence he to the 
early Vedic bards, to Brahmanism, to 
Buddhism, to the great Epics and the 
Drama ; and concludes with a consideration 
of ‘‘ The Foreigner in the Land.” 





Tae authors of The Development of Aus- 
tralian Interature, Mr. Henry Gyles Turner 
and Mr. Alexander Sutherland, write: “To 
Our Wives we Dedicate this Book; to the 
Reading Public we Commend It ; to the 





Critics we Submit It with Becoming Delcr- 


ence.” An account of Australian literature 
is certainly no superfluous production. The 
writers say in their Preface : 

‘* Australia has most assuredly produced no 
genius of the great, calm, healthi Her 
writers have, as a class, been ill-ba in 


mind, and therefore have had more or less un- 
happy careers, or else they have bewailed at 
heart the woes of exile from the homes of early 
childhood, which, seen through the tenderly 
deceitful light of the dawn of memory, make 
the transplanted poet encourage a melancholy 
view of his new surroundings. Thus our 
literature has many sad notes in it, and not a 
ow that are morbid. a we may claim that, 
such as it is, it now is gathering power to speak 
to the hearts of millions, and with the wait 
and importance it is thus acquiri there 
comes an increasing curiosity to know the story 
of its development, and the personal careers 
and characters of its chief writers.” 


It appears that the first book printed and 
published in Australia was a treatise On 
the Cultwation of the Vine, and the Art of 
Making Wine, by one James Busby: It was 
issued in 1825, and fell dead from the press. 


Mr. Anprew Lane has written an Intro- 
duction to a little book, entitied The High- 
lands of Scotland in 1750. The basis of the 
book is an MS. which has long lain in the 
King’s Library in the British Museum. 





Mr. Lang says that the author of the MS., 


which describes the Highlands in 1750, is 
unknown; but “it may be conjectured that 
the writer is a Mr. Bruce, an official under 
Government, who, in 1749, was employed 
to survey the forfeited and other estates in 
the Highlands.” 





Mr. Watrer Oortanp Perry dedicates 
his book, Zhe Women of Homer, to the 
Queen, by permission. Mr. Perry has 
written his book for the general reader, 
packing his learning into en for 
the benefit of Greek scholars. He writes : 


‘* How lively and thorough may be the sense 
and understanding of classical antiquity in 
those who have little or no knowledge of 
the Greek , is exemplified in ver 
numerous instances. Who has portrayed Greek 
and Roman heroes so faithfully as Shake- 

, with his ‘small Latin and less Greek’ ? 
ose heart has been thrilled with greater 
rapture by the divine songs of Homer thaa 
those of and Schiller? Who has ever 
shown a more subtle instinct for Greek art and 
Greek poetry than Keats, in his ‘Ode to a 
Grecian Urn,’ his ‘Psyche’ and ‘ Endymion’? 
Yet none of these were classical scholars; they 
derived their knowledge of Greek literature 
chiefly from translations. The same may be 
predicated of many of our most popular modern 
artists, who delight to take their subjects from 
the two grand Epics of Homer.” 


Mr. Perry has chapters on ‘‘The Magic 
of Homer,” “The Position of Women in 
the Iliad and Odyssey,” ‘‘ Marriage,” and 
“The Dress of Women in Homer.” The 
book is illustrated with photographs from 
ancient Greek and Roman statues. these, 
says Mr. Perry, the dresses are archso- 
logically incorrect; but “ pictorial and 
plastic remains of the Heroic age do not 
furnish sufficient examples of Homeric dress 
from which to derive satisfactory illus- 
trations,” 
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Tue “Victorian Era” Series, published 
by Messrs. Blackie & Son, has just been 
enriched by a critical study of Charles 
Dickens by Mr. George Gissing. Mr. 
Gissing does not favour his reader with a 
preface; but his twelve chapter-headings 
indicate clearly enough the aim and scope 
of this book. We have “The Growth of 
Man and Writer,” “The Story-Teller,” 
“ Art, Veracity, and Moral se,” 
‘* Satiric Portraiture,” ‘‘ Style,” &c. 





By a coincidence there comes with Mr. 
Gissing’s book a volume made up of occa- 
sional writings of Charles Dickens, con- 
tributed to old periodicals, and never till 
now reprinted. Mr. F. G. Kitton has 
written an Introduction, in which he says : 


‘“‘ For English readers the entire contents of 
the present volume will possess the charm of 
nadie, for here Charles Dickens is somewhat 
unexpectedly revealed to them in the réle of 
essayist, critic, and politician. The majority of 
these fugitive pieces were actually produced at 
@ period subsequent to the time when the name 
of the author of Pickwick became a household 
word, and are, therefore, essentially charac- 
teristic of his well-known literary style.” 


The story which gives the volume its title, 
To be Red at Dusk, was written in 1852 for 
the Keepsake, in compliance with an earnest 
request from Miss Power, who had succeeded 
Lady Blessington as editor of the annual. 
From the essays and sketches in the volume 
the reader may gather once more Dickens’s 
views on capital punishment, popular educa- 
tion, copyright, and other social questions. 





Mr. Laurence Housman has put forth a 
slim book of ‘‘ Devotional Love Poems” 
entitled Spikenard. They have a deeply 
spiritual character, and the title of the poem 
is justified in the following lines printed at 
the end of the book : 


** As one who came with ointments sweet, 

Abettors to her fleshly guilt, 

And brake and poured bg at Thy feet, 
And worshipped Thee with spikenard spilt: 

So from a body full of blame, 

And tongue too deeply versed in shame, 

Do I pour speech upon Thy Name. 

O Thou, if tongue may yet beseech, 

Near to Thine awful Feet let reach 

This broken spikenard of my speech.” 








THE BOOK MARKET. 


‘“WHAT HAS DANTE TO DO WITH 
ST. PANCRAS ?” 


THERE are apparently three orders of poets : 
great poets, whose works sell widely; 
mediocre poets, whose works sell some- 
what; and Mr. W. A. Eaton, whose works 
sell enormously. Mr. Eaton’s “ Popular 
Poems” are to be seen in the windows of 
small newsvendors. Their price is a penny 
each, and they have enjoyed popularity for 
nearly twenty years. “‘ The Fireman's Wed- 
ding ”—Mr. Eaton’s masterpiece—is in its 
one hundred and twenty-fourth thousand ; 
“The Wreck of the Princess Alice” is in 





Wooing” is in its seventh thousand; and 
“The Rivals” and ‘‘ The Theatre on Fire” 
are in their sixteenth thousands. 
The secret of Mr. Eaton’s success is not 
far to seek. He knéws what the people 
like in the way of rhyme and sentiment, and 
he supplies it. His name is a household 
word in mean streets. He could probably 
answer Mr. John Morley’s question, ‘‘ What 
has Dante to do with St. Pancras?” more 
truthfully and pertinently than any man in 
London. To a great part of St. Pancras 
Mr. Eaton is Dante. y that or any other 
name he would be popular, because he is 
the people’s poet, writing in their own 
language, and saying in rhyme what they 
are saying without rhyme. He is also an 
adept at bringing a lump into their throats ; 
a luxury which the underfed working youth 
allows himself occasionally. 
Here are the opening verses of “The 
Fireman’s Wedding ”’ : 
** What are we looking at, gov’nor ? 
Well, you see that and pair ? 
It’s a wedding—that’s what it is, sir : 
And arn’t they a beautiful pair ? 
They don’t want no marrow-bone music, 
There’s the fireman’s band come to play ! 
It’s a fireman that’s going to get oll, 
And you don’t see such sights every day ! 
They’re in the church now, and we're waiting 
To give them a cheer as they come; 
And the grumbler that wouldn’t join in it 
Deserves all his life to go dumb.” 


The story is told in a score of verses— 


** And there was the face at the window, 
With its blank look of haggard despair— 
Her hands were clasped tight on her m, 
And her white lips were moving in prayer.” 


Of course. And then we are back at the 
church door : ' 


** And now, sir, they’re going to get married— 
I bet you she’ll make a “ye wife ; 
And who has the most right to have her ? 
Why, the fellow that saved her young life. 
A beauty ! ah, sir, I believe you! 
Stand back, lads! stand back! here they 


are ; 
We'll give them the cheer that we promised, 
Now, lads, with a hip, hip, hurrah!” 


But Mr. Eaton is not always pushing 
everyday life to its extreme incidents. 
Fires and firemen are of his stock-in-trade, 
and there must always be movement, but 
not every cry of ‘‘ Police!” or “‘ Murder! ” 
in Mr. Eaton’s verses means a tragedy. 
In “A Little Mistake” they are raised in 
the course of a comical game of cross purposes 


into the wrong house—a mistake for which 
the reader is prepared by the following little 
photographic picture : 
“‘ He was tired of the bricks and mortar and 
noise, 
The dust and the traffic and impudent boys, 
The smoke and the din of the dark city street, 
So he thought he would seek a ‘suburban 
retreat.’ 
At Peckham a snug little villa he found, 
With a garden at Sack, quite a nice piece of 
ground ; 
But the houses in front were so much like 
each other, 
It was like picking out one twin from his 





its thirty-third thousand; ‘‘ Bill Bowker’s 








resulting from Timothy Prout’s walking |’ 





The doors were alike, and the windows as 


well, ‘ 
ae own to the shape of the knocker and 


, 


And, as if to make the resemblance complete, 
One key would unlock every door in the 
street.”’ , 


Mr. Eaton is always very much on the side 
of the angels. Some of his poems are 
Temperance tracts, but they are far too 
human to be resented as such. Again, in 
‘All the Winners” the obvious lesson is 
brought home mercilessly. 
“* Home : he crept in like a culprit, 
Stole like a thief through the door ; 
And he heard, like the voice of a demon, 
‘ All the winners! Special!’ once more. 
Alone in his own little chamber, — 
A pistol pressed close to his head, 
That form full of life in the morning, 
At night lay all ghastly and dead. 
Alas for the sweetheart and mother ! 
Alas for the deed that was done ! 
If he were one of the winners, 
Now tell me, What had he won ?” 


“Gentleman Dick” is a plea for the 
Sunday-school, and “A Kiss for a Blow” 
wears its moral in its title. We notice, 
however, that the songs which have run 
into their thousands are not these, but pieces 
like “The Wreck of the Princess Alice,” 
which has still a large sale. The narrator 
is a husband who saved his wife and child 
in that catastrophe, and his story contains 
such pictures as this— 


- —_ ate in the river were hundreds 
ing down with a cry of despair, 
The top of the water seemed covered 
With faces and long floating hair.” 


In “The Theatre on Fire” (the piece was 
a pantomime) we read : 


‘** Who can describe the horror of that scene ? 
Some call aloud for friends that cannot 
come ; 
Some stand as if they asked what it could 
mean, 
Yet seem by abject terror stricken dumb. 


Meanwhile the flames spread quickly and 
destroy 

The painted grotto in the ‘ Bowers of 
Bliss,’ 


And round the mimic ‘ Fairy’s Home of Joy’ 
They roar and flicker with defiant hiss. 


Of course Mr. Eaton ‘‘did” the Jubilee. 
Here is the scene at St. Paul’s : 


“The eight cream coloured horses came 

proudly prancing by, 

And the Queen was bowing, smiling; I saw 
some strong men cry ; 

It was the grandest sight I think the world 
has ever seen, 

She’s proud of her good people, and we’re 
proud of such a Queen. 


No doubt you read the papers, about the 
service there, 

Upon St. Paul’s Cathedral steps, the special 

and prayer, 

And how the good Archbishop, so dignified 
and grave, 

Cried ‘Cheers for Queen Victoria!’ Six 
cheers the people gave.” 

‘So runs the round of life from hour to 

hour” might be the motto on Mr. Eaton’s 

collected. works. But an alternative motto 

would be: ‘‘ What has Dante to do with 





brother. 


St. Pancras?” 
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DRAMA. 


FTER a period of commendable 
self - reliance, the English stage is 
in showing a disposition to lean upon 
olaptetions from the French. Mr. 
has commissioned an English version of 
M. Richepin’s latest play, ‘‘ Le Chemineau,” 
which Mr. Parker is a go under the 
title of “Ragged Robin”; and Sir Henry 
Irving is understood to have acquired the 
English rights of the most recent Parisian 
success, “ o de Bergerac,” a poetic and 
costume play by M. tand, a young 
author who has already forced the portals 
of the Comédie Frangai So much activity 
in the importation of serious drama is un- 
precedented of recent years. Farce has 
always been a favourite article de Paris, and 
the ray vga from the bills of ‘‘ Never 
Again,” the successor to the highly popular 
Vaudeville piece, “A Night Out,” has 
promptly been followed by the production 
at the Duke of York’s Theatre of ‘“ The 
Dovecot,” an English version of ‘ Jalouse.” 
‘“‘ Cyrano de Bergerac”’ has added another 
to the many triumphs of M. Coquelin ; but I 
must own to having some doubts as to the 
title-part being entirely suited to Sir Henry 
Irving. The hero of M. Rostand’s play is 
a Gascon adventurer of’ the D’Artagnan 
type—a redoubtable swordsman, who is 
cursed with a nose of unsightly dimensions. 
This nose has its dramatic raison d’¢tre in 
the fact that, despite his courage and 
gallantry, it alienates from its possessor 
the affections of the fair sex; so that 
Cyrano de Bergerac is compelled to woo his 
lady-love, Roxane, by deputy, a course 
which lands him in a series of romantic 
adventures recalling the days of chivalry. 
Such a piece naturally lends itself to 
ee re pot and, so far, would 
i e of the Lyceum; 
but it © quusehel aie to slime Sir 
Henry Irving in the part. 





For the portrayal of such parts, re- 
quiring breadth, distinction and romance, 
M. Coquelin has a veritable genius. This 
sort of impersonation, to be sure, does not 
lie beyond the range of Sir Henry Irving’s 
powers, which, as his Benedick has shown, 
comprise both gallantry and humour; but 

. d’s hero is addicted to poetic 
tirades and declamatory speeches, which, 
though congenial to the French public, find 
little acceptance on the English stage, 
where the art of diction is so little culti- 
vated. Moreover, the interest of the French 

lay depends, to some extent, upon pecu- 
iarities of Gascon speech and character, 
which would nece y disappear from an 
English adaptation. Nevertheless, Sir 
Henry Irving’s early appearance as Cyrano 
de Bergerac appears to be ensured ; and, 
after all, it may not prove a greater tour de 
force than his Napoleon in “Mme. Sans- 
Géne,” which, owing to the withdrawal of 
“Peter the Great,” has reappeared in the 
Lyceum programme. 





_ “Te Dovecot” exhibits an ingenicus 
inversion of the plot of ordinary French 
farce. It is not 


e husband who causes 





anxiety to the wife, butthe wife who supposes 
uite unjustly all manner of wickedness on 

e _ of the husband. In fact, the lady 
is the victim of unreasoning jealousy. 
Technically speaking, the action of the piece 
is innocence itself, but the atmosphere is 
charged with so much suggestiveness that 
I do not know that morality gains anything 
from the unwonted show of delicacy on the 
part of the authors. The wife’s weakness is 
promptly turned to account by the servants, 
who have discovered that whenever they 
want to have a quiet evening they can 
obtain it by playing upon their mistress’s 
suspicions, the invariable result being a 
conjugal scene which causes husband and 
wife to shut themselves up in their respective 
rooms. Soon after the rising of the curtain 
a favourable opportunity for practising this 
device presents itself. 

As the husband returns, supposedly from 
his club, the housemaid besprinkles his coat 
with scent, and plants .two incriminating 
yellow hairs on his shoulder. No more is 
needed to ensure a domestic explosion. The 
wife’s keen nose and eyes detect the 
evidences of the husband’s guilt, and the 
usual recriminations lead to an appeal to 
the lady’s parents with a view to a separa- 
tion. Here by an ingenious revirement the 
dramatists show us the more attractive side 
of the medal. The parents might have been 
candidates for the Dunmow Flitch many 
times over. For thirty years they have 
lived a life of unbroken happiness. But 
hearing of the contemplated visit of their 
daughter and son-in-law, whose marriage 
is a failure, they resolve upon a little mysti- 
fication of their own, arguing illogically 
enough that if they are seen quarelling the 
young people will be disgusted with the idea 
of conjugal dissension, and will make haste 
to fall into each other’s arms. Accordingly, 
when the erring son and daughter arrive, 
the aged couple appear to be engaged in a 
violent altercation. Unfortunately, Darby 
and Joan have not reckoned with the mis- 
chievous powers of a suspicious woman like 
their daughter; for in a short time, thanks 
to this lady’s interference, the pretended 
) awre is changed into reality, and the 

agging story receives a fresh fillip. In the 
end, needless to say, the housemaid con- 
fesses to her trick and the warring parties 
are reconciled. 

I must confess to finding the humour 
of such a story somewhat thin. ‘The 
Dovecot” is one of those pieces which are 
made to look more amusing than they really 
are. The actors rush to and fro in a 
general hurry-scurry; excitement appears 
to reach a high pitch, and, nevertheless, the 
s tors’ pulse remains unquickened. 

his is the result of artificially stretching 
out into three acts a story which ought 
comfortably to be presented in one. In 
various ways, too, some instability of 
purpose on the part of the adapters is 
evident. The French authors felt the 
necessity of binding the two sections 
of the piece more closely together than 
the above analysis would show. With 
this view they contrived an episodical 


character, that of a general whose daughter | 








is engaged to a brother of the jealous wife’s, 
and who is desirous of seeing what sort of 
family he is asked to link his fortunes with. 
As ill-luck would have it, the general visits 
both households while the domestic tension 
is at its greatest, whereupon in the French 
he calmly inquires of his intended son-in- 
law, ‘“‘ Vous n’avez pas d’autres parents a 
me montrer?” The mot is one of those 
happy thoughts in which Bisson’s dialogue 
abounds.  ~ the adaptation we find this 
episodical general, but for some reason he 
misses his effect. Again, the disturbing 
resence of a Spanish lady seems a far- 
fetched incident in a “village in the West 
of England,” to which the adapters trans- 
plant their action, however natural it 
may be, is the original scene which, if I 
remember rightly, was Bordeaux, and 
generally there is a certain lack of con- 
sistency in the treatment of the story. 
This would seem to be explained by a 
letter from Mr. Brookfield, originally named 
as the adapter, in which he intimates that 
he has ceased to be responsible for the 
adaptation, by reason of his enforced col- 
laboration with the “literati of the Stock 
Exchange,” whatever that may mean. 
Despite a few obvious shortcomings, how- 
ever, the adaptation is, on the whole, 
cleverly done, oun in view of the great 
success of “ A Night Out,” with its French 
personnel, it seems a needless waste of 
energy to Anglicise such a story. The 
chief parts devolve upon Mr. Seymour 
Hicks and Miss Ellis Jeffreys, as the young 
couple ; Mr. James Welch and Miss Carlotta, 
as their elders ; and Mr. Sugden, Mr. Wyes, 
and others in incidental parts. - & 








CORRESPONDENCE. 





“ FOUNDER.” 


S1r,—“ Foundered,” originally applied to 
lameness in horses, is a word not unknown 
in the secondhand bookmarket, where it 
denotes a maimed or halting copy—one 
which is the worse for wear and usage, and 
therefore unpresentable—in fact, the an- 
tithesis of a “tall” copy. Mr. Henley, no 
doubt, in his essay on Burns, uses the word 
in its active form in this connexion.—Your 


obedient servant, 
Atrrep E. THIsExton. 
Feb. 14. 


A TAX ON PUBLISHERS. 


Str,—The grievance of publishers at 
being compelled to present to the privileged 
libraries five copies of every new book or 
new edition is of long standing, and the 
time has undoubtedly come, now that there 
is a rumour about a new Copyright Act, for 
the ‘“‘Oopyright Association” to bestir 
themselves. 

The British Museum stands alone, and I 
am sure no publisher would grudge present- 
ing that institution with a copy of all his 
books, provided he could obtain a certificate 
of copyright by so doing, the delivery of 
such book proving the date of publication 
beyond dispute, and thus doing away with 
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the Stationers’ Hall fee and formality for 
entering the copyright. 

I would suggest to the nsible leaders 
of the ‘‘Copyright Association” that they 
avail themselves of the valuable hints con- 
tained in Cowtan’s Memories of the British 
Museum, published. as far back as 1872, 
a chapter of which is full of interest- 
ing matter concerning the Copyright Act, 
and would no doubt help them to a great 
extent in placing this grievance of publishers 
before the framers of the new Act. 

By the way, I might mention that the 
waste of weary hours which had to be spent 
in searching for a title at Stationers’ Hall 
is now done away with. The officials of the 
Company have at last compiled an alpha- 
betical register, so that titles can be found 
in a few minutes, when formerly it meant 
possibly afew days’ search. This new book 
would, of course, be turned over to the 
British Museum and kept up to date by an 
entry being made of all books delivered.— 
Yours, &c., B. E. N. 





PATHOS. 


Srr,—May I vexture to call attention to 
two lines in ‘King S.ear” which to me never 
seem to lose their desp pathos? Of course, 
like the lines quoted in your last issue from 
the same play, they must be read with the 
whole burden of sadness borne in mind. 
But even apart from their context, they 
have a strange hold on the heart. These 
are the words, spoken by Kent : 


‘“*T have a journey, sir, shortly to go; 
My Master calls me, I must not say no.” 


With these lines I cannot help comparing 
the following from that wonderful passage 
in Epictetus, wherein life is compared to a 
voyage : 

‘‘But if the Master call, run to the ship, 
forsaking all those things, and looking not 
behind. And if thou be in old age, go not 
far from the ship at any time, lest the Master 
should call, and thou be not ready.” 


The third reference is obvious. 

Is there, may I ask, any reason why 
certain lines misquoted from “ A Blot in the 
’*Scutcheon ” should have been attributed to 
Dr. Berdoe? And, in any case, are not these 
lines, also from Act II. of Browning’s 
tragedy, far more pathetic than those given? 

“cc I say, 
Each night ere I lie down, ‘I was = young— 
I had no mother, and I loved him so!’ 
And then God seems indulgent, and I dare 
Trust him my soul in sleep.” 


—Faithfully yours, 
Ernest E, Speicut. 
Temple House: Feb. 11. 


[Dr. Berdoe’s name, of course, appeared 
by an oversight; he was the sender (to the 
Pali Mall Gazette), not the author, of the 
lines in question. | 


Srr,—In your admirable selection from 
those sent to the Pall Mall Gazette in 
January, 1894, I note that you have over- 
looked one of the last couplets sent in, but 
certainly one that, in my opinion, has the 





justest claim to the title. It comes from 
udyard Kipling’s ‘“‘ Gentlemen Rankers ” : 


‘* We have done with hopé and honour, we are 
lost to love and truth, 
We are dropping down the ladder rung by 
rung.” 


—Faithfully yours, 
pE V. Payen-PAayne. 
7, Spenser Mansions. 





“JULIUS CHSAR” AT THE 
HAYMARKET. 


At the moment of going to press we have 
received a letter from Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
dealing with Mr. Hankin’s letter, entitled 
‘Some Remarks on Julius Cesar,” which 
we printed in our issue of February 5 We 
shall print Mr. Tree’s letter next week. 








BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


Mr. W. L. Courryey, writing 
in the Daily Telegraph, says: 


‘There are certain character- 
istics which appear to cling 
obstinately to all Miss Brooke’s workmanship. 
She does not care for the ordinary sympathetic 
figures of romance; so far as she is concerned, 
the pleasure aroused by a well-constructed 
story leaves her cold. She does her best to dig 
deep in the soil of psychology, to delineate 
personages of exceptional and eccentric traits ; 
to shock us with strong emotions, and produce 
her effects not so much by her knowledge of 
literary regres as by sudden and violent 
appeals to melodramatic passions. And yet 
through all her work runs a strong and refresh- 
ing vein of ee wed both in her theme and 
its execution which arrests our attention some- 
times our will, and excites an interest 
in her tale which is often somewhat grudgingly 
and unwillingly bestowed. If we begin to 
read The Confession of Stephen Whapshare, the 
chances are that we shall not lay down the 
book before the closing page. ether the 
final result of this perusal be a feeling of satis- 
faction or an uncontrollable impulse of repug- 
—_ depends on the temperament of ‘the 

er.” 


Mr. Courtney thinks the author 


‘will ‘go far,’ doubtless, for amongst other 
ifts she ses a grave and cultured style ; 
ut for the present, at all events, she has not 

attained the summit of her literary ambition.” 


The Daily News critic also defines Miss 
Brooke’s métier : 


‘* Miss Emma Brooke unites to a strong sense 
of the claims of the passionate and sensuous 
sides of human nature a curious strain of mysti- 
cism. Her philosophy of life makes her see 
man so ill-adap to the conditions of this 
world ‘that he must sin.’ And as he is tor- 
tured with the consciousness of sin, to which 
he is foreordained, he is driven by an im 
tive necessity to strive for perfection. Evil and 

seem to her so closely allied, so inter- 
dependent, that it is impossible to separate the 
share each plays in the f ming of the spirit to 
noble ends. Her new book, The Confession of 
Stephen Whapshare, is the story of a man 
igorous of body and soul married to a woman 
who is a physical and spiritual valetudinarian. 
How her hero stumbles into the meshes of this 
monstrous marriage, how long he is held 
captive therein, and how he violently cuts 
asunder the toils that bind him, is ‘told in a 
manner that is not always convincing, but that 


“The Confession 
of Stephen 


Emma Brooke. 








is arresting, and has in it much that is fine and 
subtle,” 

The Scotsman is very sarcastic on the 
author’s gospel— 
‘‘ the conspicuous feature of which is its com- 
plete divorce from common sense and. healthy 


wa hipmnen. ing. . . . It is not worth while 
Nee aby open the mystic based on 
this narrative. We seem to the height 


or the depth of it in "s thought 
that Christ was really Ged, and Get ate came 
into the world to expiate not only the sins of 
His creatures, but own supreme sin in 
ee a mess of their creation. Thus 

iation becomes ible; the creatures 
forgive their Creator, who also forgives them ; 
and so even the man who gets sick of his 
invalid wife and poi her finds salvation and 
gets into beautiful harmony with the divine 
order of the universe.” 





— Tis has been recognised as 
tod’s.” By Mrs, a clever story, though on 
Henry dels different grounds by different 
critics. Literature denies the 
story originality, and says sharply: ‘‘One 
wonders how it is that novelists will not 
take the advice of a ve critic, who advised 
them to secure at hazards the palm of 
originality.” The Speaker's critic, on the 
other hand, says: ‘ Deborah is strikingly 
original, and all the more attractive because 
of her originality.” But the review in 
Literature is pithy, and the writer takes the 
book as a text for some sound criticism on 
the modern novel. He writes: 


‘* In these sorry days of machine-made fiction, 
one is glad to find a novel which shows the 
smallest traces of design. The utter incapacity 
of modern novelists is not, perhaps, generally 
recognised ; we make allowances, and talk of 
‘good dialogue’ and ‘bright pages’ without 
expecting to find traces of a plan, of an artistic 
design deliberately worked out. To put the 
matter in the briefest form, we do not regard 
or criticise the novel as a work of art. If we 
find a sufficiency of amusing chatter, and if the 
incidents are not absolutely absurd, we close 
our book in a complacent humour, and say we 
have read a good novel. 

Mrs. de la Pasture is, therefore, to be praised 
in that she has had an ideal before her in.the 
writing of her book. The scheme is trite, and 
the execution, mney skilful and competent in 
its way, is far from brilliant, and from the first 
page to the last one may search in vain for 
admirable or ringing phrases. Yet a certain 
effect has been produced, and, in spite of 
‘the rich red earth, luxuriant vegetation, and 
emerald pastures of Devonshire,’ in spite of 
such anc’ent consecrated epithets, the author 
does contrive to give us an im ion of the 
lonely farm upon the lonely hills, of the scent 
of the crimson ploughlands, and of the deep 
blossoming orchards. And the contrasts of the 
book are thoroughly realised; we feel with 
Deborah when she breathes the faint and musty 
air of the London house, remem the brave 
winds of Devonshire ; the country life is barely: 
indicateu, and yet, with Deborah, we long for 
the people on the hills, amidst the fatuities and 
ineptitudes of men and women who wish to be 
‘smart,’ It is a book of considerable promise, 
and, if the author would study the t secret 
of style, she might do excellent work.” 

The Daily Telegraph says: ‘‘ Deborah of 
Tod’s is the not very attractive title of a 
really clever and interesting book.” We 
are not sure that Deborah of Tod's is. an 
unattractive title. It is distinctive, and 
rouses some curiosity. It also fits the book. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Week ending Thursday, February 17. 
THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLICAL. 
INTERPRETATIONS OF LiFE AND RELIGIon. By Walton W. Baiter- 

shall, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 


APOSTOLICAL SvccEsSION IN THE LicHT OF HisToRY AND Fact. By 
John Brown, B.A., D.D, Congregational Union, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 
RENAISSANCE IN ITaty. By John Addington Symonds. New editions: 
Parts I. and II. Smith, Elder & Co. 145s. 
BATTLE OF SHERIFFMUIR: RELATED FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES. 
By an F.8.A. (Scot.). Eneas Mackay (Stirling). 
THE HicHLANDS OF SocoTLAND IN 1750. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Blackwood & Sons. 
AvLp Lane Synz. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Miiller. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 10a. 6d. 
AUSTRALIA’s First PREACHER: THE REV. RICHARD JOHNSON. By 
James Bonwick, F.R.G.S. Sampson Low. 
Tae CenTuRY Scrence Serres: Pasteur. By Percy Frankland 
and Mrs. Percy Frankland. Cassell & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Memorrs oF A Hicuianp Lapy. Edited by Lady Strachey. Jobn 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 
POETRY, CRITICISM,. BELLES LETTRES. 
Tok DEVELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. By Henry Gyles 
Turner and Alexander Sutherland. Longmans, Green & Co. is. 
To BE READ AT Dusk, AND OTHER SrorrEs, SKETCHES, AND Essays. 
By Charles Dickens. Now first collected. George Redway. 6:3. 
A Lirerary History oF Inpis. By R. W. Frazer, LL.B. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 16s. 
THE PRINCESS AND THE BUTTERFLY AND THE FANTASTICS: A COMEDY. 
By Arthur W. Pinero. William Heinemann. 
THE WoMEN oF HomER. By Walter Copland Perry. William 
Heinemann. 
SPIKENARD: A Book oF DEVOTIONAL LOvVE-POEMs, 
Housman. Grant Richards. 3s. 6d. 
CHaRLes Dickens: A CriticaL Stupy. By George Gissing. Blackie 
& Son. 2s. 6d. 
THE TEMPLE WAVERLEY NovELs: THE BLACK Dwarr. 
Scott, Bart. J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. 6d. 
ALAMO, AND OTHER VERSES. Anonymous. Edward McQ. Gray 
(Florence, New Mexico). 
TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE YELLOW ROBE: BEING SKETCHES OF THE 
DoMESTIC AND RELIGIOUS RITES AND CEREMONIES OF THE SIAMESE. 
By Ernest Young. Archibald Constable & Co. 1is. 

StoRM AND SUNSHINE IN THE DALES. By P. H. Lockwood. Witha 
Preface by H. G. Hart. Elliot Stock. 3s. 


THE ADVENTURE SERIES. 


MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY CAREER OF JOHN SHIPP, 
LATE LIEUTENANT IN His MAJzEsty’s 87TH REGIMENT. Written 
by Himself. Third edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

THE Loe oF A JACK TAR; OR, THE LIFE OF JAMES CHOYCE, MASTER 
MaRINER. Popularedition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d 

THE BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF AMERICA. E ited by Howard 
Pyle. Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

MADAGASCAR; OR, ROBERT DRuRY’s JOURNAL DuRING FIFTEEN YEARS’ 
CaPTIVITY ON THAT ISLAND. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by Capt. Pashfield Oliver, R.A. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

THE VOYAGES AND ADVENTURES OF FERDINAND MENDEZ PINTO, THE 
PoRTUGUESE. Translated by Henry Co Introduction by 
Arminius Vambéry. Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF A YOUNGER Son. By Edward John Trelawny. 
Popular edition. T. Fisher Unwin. 3s. 6d. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Tae Lost Ptum CaKE: A TALE FOR Tiny Boys. 


Macmillan & Co. 
EDUCATIONAL. 


PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. B 
D. M. J. James, M.A. Lower GERMAN Reapine. By Louis 
Lubovius. HicHEer Latin UnsEEns. By H. W. Auden. Greek 

VERSE UNSEENS. By T. R. Mills. Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 


By J. C. Nesfield. Mac- 


By Laurence 


By Sir Walter 


By E. G. Wilcox. 


Enciish GrRaMMAR, Past AND PRESENT. 
millan & Co. 4s. 6d. 








Fourth Edition now ready, largely Revised. 


POEMS. 


With which is Incorporated ‘‘Christ in Hades.” 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE YEAR 1897. 


To Mr. Stephen Phillips has been awarded by the 
Proprietor of ‘‘The Academy” a premium of 
One Hundred Guineas, in accordance with his 
previously proclaimed intention of making that 
gift to the writer of the book which should be 
adjudged worthy to be *‘crowned” as the most 
important contribution to the literature of 1897. 


* The accent here is unmistakable, it is the accent of a new and a true poet. 
These poems are marked by simplicity, sincerity, and spontaneity. A poet of 
whom this may be said with truth has passed the line which divides talent from 
senius, the true singer from the accomplished artist or imitator. He has taken 
his place, wherever that place may be, among authentic poets. It may be safely 
said that no poet has made his début with a volume which is at once of such 
extraordinary merit and so rich in promise.” . 

Mr. J. CourRTON CoLLins, in Pall Mall Gazetie. 

‘* Mr. Phillips is a poet, one of the half-dozen men of the younger generation 

whose writings contain the indefinable quality which makes for permanence.”’ 
Times. 

‘*The man who, with a few graphic touches, can call up for us images like 
these, in such decisive and masterly fashion, is not one to be rated with the 
common herd, but rather as a man from whom we have the right to expect here- 
after some of the great things which will endure.”’ 

Mr. W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph. 

‘In his new volume Mr. Stephen Phillips more than fulfils the promise made 
by his ‘ Christ in Hades’ ; here is real poetic achievement—the veritable gold 
of song.” —Spectator. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, London, W. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


On February 21st will be published 
ANTHONY HOPES new His- 
torical Novel, **SIMON DALE,” 
with 8 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 














THE FIRST EDITION OF “THE VINTAGK” HAVING BEEN 
EXHAUSTED, A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


THE VINTAGE. ByE. F. Benson, 


Author of ‘‘ Dodo.” Illustrated by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
‘The leading characters stand out, and the love story is told with charm 
and delicacy.” — Westminster Gazette. 


** An exce'lent piece of romantic literature: a very graceful and moving 
story. We are struck with the close observation of life in Greece.” 
Saturday Review. 


‘* A sound historical novel: Mr. Benson is to be heartily congratulated.” 
Glasgow Herald. 


‘* The book is full of vivid detail, and everywhere adorned with bright patches 
of local colour.”"—Daily Telegraph. 


‘* A work of marked ability.” —Scotsman, 


A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. 


By SARA JEANETTE DUNCAN, Author of “An 


American Girl in London.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[ Feb. 25. 


METHUEN’ & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 
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IMPORTANT. 


All who are interested in books, either as read 


ers, 
e@uthors, purchasers, or vendors, should subscribe to the 


PUBLISHERS’ CIRGULAR 


BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD. 
ESTABLISHED 1897. 


Among the many attractions of its columns the following 
may be mentioned :— 
Literary articles (including leader on me prominent 
ic ee at the moment) announcements of 
volumes, notes on current events in —K #... with the 
ss world, reviews (often illustrated) of new books 


magazines, correspondence, &c., &c. An exceeding’ 
valuable feature of the paper is the list of a 


NEW BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


(the most = lete list issued) giving the full title, size, 
wes and 4 pm er, with an index of subjects and name 

author in one alphabet. Also in every number 
anes of a thousand 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


are advertised for, thus affording readers an excellent 
opportunity either of yr of ‘their own scarce volumes 
or purchasing others that they may be in need of; and 
attention is particularly drawn to the fact that annual 
subscribers have the privilege of a four-line advertisement 
free each week in this column, T ay cise receive a tis 
copy of the large special Christmas Number—a han e 
begreee® ee 6 when were 4 over 250 illustrations. 

medium in connection with books, the 
Publishers Cire Circular and Booksellers’ Record stands un- 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Tue Pustisuers’ Crrcvtar can be had by sending Postal 
Order or Stamps to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., Limited, the Proprietors, St. Dunstan’s House, 
Fetter Lane, London, to whom all money-payments 
should be made. 
For One Year, post-free to “9 pus # one 
Britain and Ireland . 
Six Months ditto “ditto. 
» Three Months ditto ditto 
To America and the Continent, the —_~ —_ 
scription, including postage ée 


WEP 


. 6d. 
6d. 
. 6d, 
8. Od. 





NOW READY. 


BOOKS of the YEAR 1897, 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR OF ISSUE OF 
ANNUAL CATALOGUE. 


THE 


ENGLISH CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


FOR THE YEAR 1897. 


Royal 8vo, pp. over 224, cloth limp, 5s, net; or 
half-roan limp, 6s, 6d. net. 


It contains a much longer List of Works than last year’s 
Catalogue, including an addition of some 1,400 more 
Titles, but the ee remains the same, viz., 5s. net, cloth 
limp; or half-roan limp, 6s. 6d. net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS ON FORMER ISSUES. 


“*The lish Catalogue’ is a publication of national 
oe ere is nething existing that has claim 
with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of 

modern webieations. "— Daily News. 

“Such a book is immensely useful to all who have to do 
with the literature of the day.” — Atheneum 

**We need scarcely point out how valuable a work of 
reference this well-known catalogue ae, as it isnot only 
the names of books which are furnished in these pages, but 
also the dates of publication, an indication of the size, and 
the name of the publisher. The principal works im 
from the United States of America are also included in this 
admirable volume.”—Daily Telegraph. 

** «The English Catalogue of Books’ is known and appre- 
ciated by librarians and those in li research 
wherever English books are » and the new volume of 
the work is sure of a wide and hearty welcome.’’—Scotsman. 

a = that it is indispensable to whole classes and 
——— mere ~ - hem -y~ It is in its class the most 
useful of records...... The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
eeserd. Notes and Queries. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Lp., 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Flset Street, E.C. 
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‘NEW BOOK BY PROFESSOR MAX MULLER. 


AULD LANG SYNE, 


By the Right Hon. F. MAX MULLER. 
With Portrait, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Musical Recollections—Literary Recollections—Recollections of Royalties—Beggars. 


MESSRS. 





CoNTENTS : 





NEW EDITION OF. MISS INGELOW’S POEMS. 


POE M S8. 
By JEAN INGELOW. 


In One Volume, with Photogravure Portraits, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
This Edition is reprinted from ‘‘ Poems,” 2 vols., 1893, and “ Poems,” Third Series, 1888. 





——.. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. STANLEY WEYMAN. 


SHREWSBURY. A Romance. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “A Gentleman of France,” &c 
With 24 Illustrations by CLaupr A. SHEPPERSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SACRED ALLEGORIES BY DEAN FARRAR, 


ALLEGORIES. 


| Rt sag guemmaes me W. FARRAR, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. With 25 Illustrations by Amelia Bauerle, 
wn Svo, 
Contents :—The Life Story of Aner—The Choice—The Fortunes of a Royal House—The Basilisk and the Leopard. 


PROGRESS in WOMEN’S EDUCATION in the BRITISH 


EMPIRE: 
_— the Report of the Education Section, Victorian Era Exhibition, 1897. Edited by the COUNTESS of 
WICK, Orown 8vo, 6s. 


THE WORKS of HORACE, Rendered into English Prose. 


With Life, Introduction, and Notes. WILLIAM COUTTS, M.A., Senior Classical Master, George Watson’s 
College, Edinburgh, formerly Assistant r of Humanity in the University of Aberdeen. eo en . net. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE. 


By HENRY GYLES TURNER and ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, With 1 Illustration and 5 Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


RUBAIYAT of DOC SIFERS. 


my —— RILEY, Author of “‘ Old-Fashioned Roses,” &c. With 43 Illustrations by C. M. Relyea. 
wn. 8yo, 


THE ORIGIN and GROWTH of PLATO'S LOGIC. 


ning = Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chr nology of his Writings. By WINCENTY LUTOSLAWSKI. 
0, 21s. 

“The study of Plato is so often made a matter of mere metaphysical moonshine, that a book so scientific in its 
method, so free from obscurity, and so cl reasoned as Mr. Wincenty 


losely Lutoslawski’s treatise cannot fail to serve as a 
mental tonic to men relaxed by over-induigence in tra talisms.”’—Scotsman. 
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NEW BOOK BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 


RAMPOLLI: Growths from a Long-Planted Root. 


Being Translations ae Verse), New and Old, chiefly from the German; along with a YEAR’S DIARY 
of an OLD SOUL. GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** The book is a real pleasure, and an impressive manifestation of Dr. Mac Donald’s spiritual genius.”’— British Weekly. 


HISTORY of the ROMAN BREVIARY. 


By PIERRE BATIFFOL, Litt.D. Translated by ATWELL M. Y. BAYLAY, M.A., Vicarof Thurgarton, Notts, 
With a New Preface by the Author, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








“« 


THIRD EDITION. 


IVA KILDARE: a Matrimonial ' Problem. 


By L. B. WALFORD, Author of “ Mr. Smith,” &c. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


“There is something delightfully audacious, and at the same time ideal and idyllic, about Mrs. by ay new pee ad 
Daily Graphic. 





NEW VOLUMES OF THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


THE LIFE of LUTHER. 


JULIUS KOSTLIN. With 62 Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Translated from the German. New 


ition. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
THE MOON: her Motions, Aspect, Scenery, and Physical 


Condition. 
R. a PROCTOR. With many Plates and Charts, Wood Engravings, and 2 Lunar Photographs. New 
Baition Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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